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I was just going to knoc! 
inew who Kept the key or, 


broom, 
for Icouldn’t bear the notion of facing Kitty without a hat 








uy 
Ee 
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supposing they 
they would oblige me with their Turk’s- 
to up my hat with—I was just going to do 


alone the price of it, seventeen and sixpence, when 
nishment, u ti 


to my, 

asto the door, as I ha; to lean up Fa 

THE POE at esaet tote ante Geos ais and walted tatty ine 
OET’S WIFE. ; at an gave a e 

“ ut soe ios of carstninne te somebody’s ct" 


BY SALLIE BRIDGES. 
He was so high above the common herd, 


“T shall just step down to the kitchen, 
unfasten the back-door, regain my ne oe J away without 
in! 


And I so far below his lofty state, anybody being the wiser.” I closed oor, and groped 
How could I deem that he should lift me up my way down the kitchen-stairs. It was pitch-dark, and 1 
To share his fate? wished I had got some matches ; but as I ’t got any, wish- 

ing was no good, and, moreover, I saw a faint fp glimmer- 

He pass’d so many eager watchers by, . ing wee the kitchen-door, which showed that there must, be 
Scorn’d wealth and mighty royalties of grace, in the grate, I tried the kitchen-door ; it was locked, 


To draw me from the dust, and give to me 
The wifely place! 


I could have stay’d forever at his feet. 
Unnoticed, learning snatches of his song, 
That stirr’d the world’s deep heart, and madesad souls 
For action strong! 


I = nats pen Spe ae Me life: 4 . 
e wide worshipp’d him,.and so might 
*T was happiness to alt coun and see 
His face go by! 


But when he took me in his folding arms, 
And look’d in mine with loving, mournful eyes, 
And laid my head upon his human heart, 
My soul’s surprise 


So kept me silent that I dared not ask 
Why he from queendoms thus had tura’d away, 
His laurel crown upon my humble brow 
Proudly to lay. 


There only thrill’d through my unspoken bliss 
Remember’d words that long ago were sung, | 
Our bridal omen :—“ Whom immortal gods 
Do love, die young!” 


I stand beside him in his victor’s car, 
I hear the shouts for every triumph won, 
And mark his quiet smile at such reward 
For labour done, 


And know he looks across the present years 


To coming that shall keep his fame, 
While men know me chiefly as the one 
That bore his name. 


I minister unto his daily wants ; 
I hold his tired head upon my breast; 
I smooth aside all wd things that mar 
perfect rest. 


But this is all! I cannot comprehend 
_ The wondrous thoughts that make his pale cheeks glow, 
The new-born dreams that in his teeming brain 

To giants grow. 


I cannot soar with him through rapturous flights, 
Nor share his inspiration’s trembling hour, 
Nor grasp the beautiful with throbbing pulse 
Of conscious power. 


He never seems to marvel that I move 
Mid household duties as if my sole care 
Was woman’s thrift, and every night to raise 
My voice in prayer. 


He knows not that I feel aught save content, 
Sitting among the violets alone, 
Outside the Eden where God’s angels talk 
Around his throne. 


Yet somet! in my quiet nature calms 
The fever of his ever-yearning life; 
And so I hide the secret of my pain— 
My inward strife. 


sa yee I wr die =e and then—and then— 
eavens of progress I, perhaps, may Ww 
To his mind’s stature—his own truer og 
Than here below! 
* * o * 


—Frem “ Marble Isle,” and Other Poems. 


AN ADVENTURE OF A YOUNG M 
FROM THE COUNTRY. 


We young farmers of the new B nscrna mv liketo wear a 
enatt diay at up in London. Our billy-cocks and wile-awakes 
are good enough for field and market, but up in the big town, 
‘we've a fancy to be genteel ; and you may be sure J wanted to 
look nice that particular night—the last of the Cattle Show at 
Islington—when I was going up to Uncle Ilbery’sin Dalston, 
for Cousin Kitty is without e ion the most satrical young 





and the key was gone! I felt about, and found the back-door 
leading to the area; it was locked, and the key was gone also! 
Here was a pretty go, as the Cockneys say. The back-door, } 
as I ascertained by feeling the hinges, opened towards me, so 
it was of no use meddling with that; but I had a wonderful 
great mind to kick in the kitchen-door, which was made to 
open inwards. Setting aside, however, the chance of being 
pulled up for. burglary (and what a disgrace that would be to 
the Papworthies, who have rented the same farm since Charles 
IL’s time), what should I do, after getting the door open? 
Why, I might unfasten the window (I had noticed when out-. 
side that it was shuttered up), climb out into the area, and re- 
cover my hat. But supposing a policeman should pass just 
as my body ‘vas half-way through—why, to a dead certainty, 
he would lock me up on suspicion. That would never do. | 
returned to the back-door, determined to pick the lock. “I 
daresay that’s burglary as myc¢li as bursting it open,” I said; 
“ still, it don’t make so much noise, If I can only find an old 
nail or a bit of wire, I’ll try it.” So I crept upstairs again, and 


went into the back-parlour. I groped all round the room, 


passed my hand along the mantel-piece and the window-frame 
without finding so much as a pin’s head. As I could get no 
help there, I ventured into the'front-parlour, All ofa sudden, 
@ thought struck me: why shouldn’t I uafasten the shutters, 
and drop into Coe sounds easy enough ; but how 


save“ and ? “ It’s a deep-sunk area,” I said to 
' eit ‘ there "ll be , my boy, like a bear in his 
ion” All the time’t was ‘im this’ 


in I was feeling 

about the room for a -housebrea tool. ‘Presentl , I stum- 
bled over something; I put down my hand, and p up a 
shoe. “ Putting this and the kitchen fire together,” thinks 
“there must be somebody taking care of the house.” The 
next moment I stumbled again. This time I had run against 
a wooden stretcher or bedstead. I ix out my hand cautiously, 
and laid it on—somebody’s nose! The owned of the nose 
didn’t stir, so I took the liberty of feeling the head, to learn 
whether I was in company with a lady ora gentleman. It 
was ai head of hair, very rough and wiry, and bald on 
the 

. Vern in an awkward predicament, Jack Papworthy,” I 
said to myself; “ and you'd better get out of it as soon as pos- 
sible.” Isneaked on tiptoe towards the door. 
But my tumble against the bedstead had disturbed the 
sleeper; he began to grunt and turn about uneasily. I was 
just about to quit the room, and venture bareheaded into the 
street, when he sat up in bed (so I judged by the sound, for 
the room was as dark as a cellar), and called out: “ Kitty !” 
For a moment, the name startled me; I forgot that there 
might possibly be more than one Kitty in that wilderness of a 
city. I si by the door, held my breath, and made no 
answer. . 
“ Kitty, Kitty, I say: you ain’t come back without him, are 
you ?” said the man ina g sort of voice. 
I stood perfectly still, holding my breath, and considering 
what I should do. Better slip out of the house, and take the 
chance of losing my hat, than get locked up on a charge of 
felony, and be made a laughing-stock before all the Cockneys 
in their newspapers. Besides, I needn’t lose my hat, the first 
policeman I meet is sure to stop me as a suspicious character, 
for being bareheaded; [ll tell him my story, and give him 
half-a-crown to get my hat again. But, on the other , it’s 
a ticklish job. This fellow in bed may be a desperate charac- 
ter. To say the least of it, he must be queer, most likely 
, to sleep in an empty house without a stick of furniture 
about him. Never mind, I’ll chance it ; ll make a move for 
the street-door. 
All this cogitation of mine passed through my head like 
lightning, though I've taken so long to it. I made a 
half-hearted step towards the door. As soonas ever I did so, 
the man in bed called out in an excited voice: “That’sa 
man’s step! Why, Jack’ it’s you. Ah! I see how itis; you 
wanted to surprise me, but you haven’t, my dear Jack. I’ve 
been awake and asleep, and asleep and awake; and the run- 
away knocks has been uncommon bad to-night (parents ought 
to be ashamed of themselves not to send their children to bed 
sooner, for I know it’s boys that does it); but I’ve been 
dreaming about you all the time. It i you, Jack, ain’t it?” 

He said these words in such a beseeching way, thai I 
couldn’t help answering, though in a disguised voice: “ It is.” 

“Then where’s Kitty?” 

“Thope to see her presently—as soon as I get my hat,” I 
added, under my breath. God $ 

“Gone to the cook-shop to something nice and hot in 
honour of you, Jack, eh?” said the man in bed. “I wonder 
what it'll Be. Maybe an eel-pie with baked taters—ah!or a 
plate of savoury alamode beef—ah! ora nice dish of biled 
tripe and inions—a-a-h!”’ As he enumerated each of these 













the powder-mills at Hounslow. 
pa peta ee ned en Ripedngd locale gf 
w me up & - ve " an 
me down’ a tad le.” As he said an t 
words, his voice om he shed 
“ And how do live?” 
“ Well, J very handsomely, They 


houses. . W icameiniees, Teck. Patcome Toe 

uses. We ong, Jac ut come, 3 

you've never Cate vee wen your hand yet. Let me 

Soke Let es even if you didn’t care to light a 

candle, 

Is forward, and gave him my hand. 

“ Lawk, Jack, why, your hand’s bo be like a gentleman’s 

hand! It ain’t so soft ag.a dressmaker’s or a haberdasher’s, 

it’s about equal to. a master-builder’s.” 

“You seem to kuow all about hands,” I observed. 

“Ah!” he answered with a sigh, “that comes of want 

of eyes, When Lh ‘sight I took no note of such things, 

but now I have a delicate touch ; and as all sorts of folks, from 

parsons down to omen, are kind enough to come and 

see me, and shake hands with me, why, in course I get a deal 

of practice, I wish would come back with that supper 

(F hope it’s tripe); Im getting that hungry, I could eat a 
hilling’s-worth.” 

i basa to feel alarmed. “I must try and recover my hat,” 

I thought, “ before Kitty comes in, or she will, of course, dis- 

cover the de : 

owe a afraid of thi¢ves here?” I asked. 

« Because I see you lock up your kitchen and back-door. 

Can you tell me where the back-door key hangs ?” 

“It don’t hang nowhere,” replied the cripple, “It’s in my 

missis’s pocket.” 


“ And the ki door key?” 
“In her pocket. Th all in her pocket. Bless you, 
Jack, what with mischievous children, the 


h area-sneaks 
lace would be ed if we warn’t to lock ev ing w 
P ld be stripped erything up 






Here was another Perertintwent If I wanted to get my 
‘hat, I must wait till Kitty returned, and face her boldly. But 
how shall. juni to her I was interru in my 


mpanion, Who said: “ Jack, strike 
@ light, nd.take a look at your poor brother Bobs You'll 

the matches in one of my shoes, and the candlestick is 
under the stretcher.” 

I lighted the candle, and saw a man of about forty ears of 
age, lying on a small stretcher bedstead in the middle of an 
empty room. His face had evidently been once comely, 
though now disfigured by scars. His eyes were closed, so, 
there was anything repulsive about their appearance, I didn’t 
see it. 

“ You are able to wear shoes then, Bob,” I said. 

“ Ay, but you may notice they’re made of cloth, and three 
sizes too big for me. I had a neat foot once, Jack, and I still 
wear a shoe when I can. I don’t lie here like a mummy all 
day ; I sit by the kitchen-fire.” 

“ How do you get up and down stairs ?” 

“ Would you believe it, Jack ?—she carries me, I daresay 
you thought her a rough one to look at, but she’s just the 
woman to suit me. She’s as strong in the back as a brewer’s 
horse. IfI’d had the pick of the county of Middlesex, I 
couldn’t have married a kinder-hearted woman. And she 
married me for love. It was arter the accident, you under- 
stand me, Jack. I was brought to the church ina Bath-cheer, 
Jack, like an Indian nabob; and all the street was at their 
winders, to see me lifted vaagh the clerk and sexton. Some 
said she married me for the sake of my pension, but I know 
better, Jack. It was out of downright pity, and knowing the 

-looking chap I once had been.—I wish she’d come in, 

he must ha’ gone a desperate jong way arter that tripe. My 
appetite’s getting outrageous. Tell us about Van Diemen’s 
Land, Tonk to pass the time pte ” 

I hesitated, for I know very lit 
Land than I do about the moon. ; 

“Ah! I see how it is, Jack,” said the cripple; “ you're 
ashamed, and no wonder. I like you the better for it. But 
you needn’t to mind now. Youve served out your seven 

ear, and as I always said, you was young, and led away by 
Bin Hawkins, And Jack,” he added confidentially, “ we've 
always kept up the notion in the family that it was Poaching. 
It sounds more respectable than—you know what; and I’ve 
maintained it was Poaching so long, that I’ve got to believe it 
myself.” : 
TTP m lad to hear you say so,” I replied gravely. 
“But f say, Jack,” pursued the cripple, “ transportation 
can’t be as bad as it’s represented. It has softened your voice, 
made you talk better, and given you quite a touch of gentility. 
You was a roughish young blade when I bade you good-bye 
at Millbank Peniten . D’ye recollect how Bill Hawkins 
jeered because I gave you mother’s little clasp-Bible? Yet 
they’ve done away with transportation, I’m told. You was in 
one of the last batches.” _ 

Here was a pretty position for a respectable young farmer 
to occupy, whose funily had always kept a name for 
fair-dealing and honest industry since Charles IL’s time. For 
the sake of recovering a seventeen-and-sixpenny hat, | was 
meanly pretending to be somebody else, and that somebody 
else a returned convict ; but I couldn’t bear to tell this poor 
helpless fellow that I had been playing a trick on him. He 
had set his heart on seeing his prodigal brother,and he would 
be so grieved if I undeceived him ; so, yering begs n the ad- 
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e more about Van Diemen’s 








in London. How she did 
her to the Zoological 


at me thatday ! went dishes, the man in bed smacked his lips with 
Gardens, when I'd got a pair of 'relish. 


I determined to carry itthrough. T culty was 
or nae it successfully; in other words, how to get 











Jack,” answered the ple anxiously ; 
Sladden, { should hope. Though youre a rich man 
now, and I’m a poor one, recollect, the name of 
Sladden was an honest name till went and tarnished it.” 

“No, Bob, I shouldn’t dream such a thing; I call myself 


ompson. 

“That's t,” returned the cripple. “ Your hand, Jack ; 
peg lt cella sf oP ng Be Bonereory ~'4 28 

different in name. And I say, Jack, what did you tell 

Kitty? Because’she don’t know that you went out under go. 
vernment; she believes you was a bounty ticket. What 
you say to her?” 

“Bob, shall I tell you a little secret ?” 
“ What is it?” 
“T haven’t seen Kitty yet.” 
“ Not seen Kitty yet? Why, you came here with her.” 
“No, I didn’t.” 
“ How did you find your way in, then ?” 
“The door was ajar.” , 
my T can’t credit Kitty’d never leave the front-door 


fon She did for once, though; I knocked and rang before I 
ou 

“Ay, and I to it was a runaway knock and . But 
hy on earth is Kitty? Didn’t you see her aboard the ves- 


“ ” 


“Jack,” he exclaimed, suddenly seizing my hand, “are you 
sure oe are playing no trick on me ember, I’m a 
poor helpless creetur. Where is Kitty?” 

“On my honour, I don’t know.” 

“Hush !” he said, putting his hand to his ear—“hush! 
There’s a footstep coming up to the door. It’s hers; I know 
her foot among a hundred ; and she’s alone.” 

These last three words made me decide what course to 
adopt. As a heavy masculine-sounding foot came to the 
front-door, I overset the candle-stick as if by accident. 

Ly ‘here,” said I, “my awkwardness has left us in the 


dark. 

“So much the better, Jack,” replied the cripple. “ She’s 
pam Ey down at the ship; we'll give her an agreeable 
surp ” 

Somebody opened the street-door with a latch-key, and 
advanced into the . IL confess I felt rather uncomfort- 
able; but I stood still, and said nothing. Presently, a rather 
gruff female voice exclaimed: “ Bob, Bob, are you asleep ?” 

“Asleep? Not a bit of it, my dear Kitty,” replied the 
cripple, cheerily, “but wide awake, and as hungry as a 
hunter. 

“Strike a light, then—you know where the matches are,” 
said the lady, who appeared to be untying her bonnet-strings. 
“ A pretty dance, Bob,” she went on to say, “ you’ve led me 
sore There was no such name as den aboard the 


p. 

“ He came over under the name of Thompson, Kitty.” 
“How do you know?” J 

S ‘ve seen him.” 

“ Where?” 


“ Here,” said Mr. Sladden, as he struck a match, and re- 
ted the candle. “ Brother Jack, at your service. Look at 

, Kitty, and tell me what you think of him.” 

It was a trying moment. . Sladden was a tall, bony, 
hard-featured woman of five-and-forty. She took the candle 
out of her husband’s hand, and submitted me to a critical 
examination. 

“* Well Kiuty, what d’ye think of him ?” repeated the cripple 

with a pl smile upon his face. 

“Why, Bob,” answered Mrs. Sladden, “you always told me 

your brother Jack was such a rough fellow; I think he looks 
uite the gentleman. Welcome to Old England, Mr. Jack,” 

e said, extending her hand: “ ours is but a poor place, but 

such as it is, you’re welcome to it.” 

1 felt like a miserable humbug, as my supposed sister-in-law 
ut her hard honest band into mine; but what couldI do? I 
ad trodden the downward path of deception; I was bound 

to follow it to the end. So, after the lapse of some minutes 
which were spent in general conversation, ] said: “Can 
speak to you alone for a few moments, Mrs. Sladden ?” 

“Certainly, sir,” replied the poor unsuspecting woman, 

treating me with immense respect. “Step down stairs to 
the kitchen, please; ’tis the only comfortable room in the 
house. And so my poor husband made shift to get up and 


-let you in, did he ?” 
te, Mrs. Sladden,” said I with a smile, 


ii 


“Here I am, at an 
as she unlocked the kitchen-door. 
“ And what was it you might be wishing to say to me, Mr. 
Jack ?” she asked. 
. “LT just want ng to unfasten the back-door leading to the 
area. The fact is, that my hat blew off as I was coming round 
the corner of the street, and has fallen down there.” 

“ Ob, is that all, sir?” said Mrs. Sladden laugbing, as she felt 
in her pocket for the key. 

“What a shame it is of me to deceive such an amiable 
couple,” thought I; “ still I mustrecover my hat.” 

y ay sister-in-law was in the act of inserting the key 
into the key-hole, when the sound of wheels was heard out- 
side, followed by a thundering rat-tat-tat at the street-door. 

“ Bless me, who can that be?” exclaimed Mrs. Sladden, as 
she rushed upstairs with the unused key in her hand. I fol- 
lowed her with trembling steps: I knew whose arrival that 
knock betokened. She opened the door to a many-caped cab- 
man, whose vehicle stood at the edge of the pavement. 

« Phat’s right," shouted a loud jovial voice from the cab- 
window. “Give a haristocratic ran-tan, cabby ; I’m a gentle- 
man now, every inch of me.” 

“Name of Sladden ?” said the cabman, addressing my late 
sister-in-law. I waited to hear no more, but, bareheaded as I 
‘was, darted down the steps into the street. A nut-brown face, 
ornamented with a yellow beard, was thrust 
from the cab-window, and a jolly voice exclaimed: “ Hollo! 
Brother Bob!” 

I made no answer, but ran away as fast as my legs could 
carry me. When I had placed a half-mile between 
myself and Mr. Sladden’s abode, I fell into a walk, and tied 


wm ef over my head. I luckily escaped the notice 
of the police ; reached 
& two-wheeler, 


and as soon as I &@ cab-stand, got into 
, and droveto my hotel, I did not venture to 
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visit the Ilberies that night; and as for inquirin 
seventeen-and-six: y hat, I didn’t go again 
know, it 


of De Beauvoir Town ; but for aught 
in that area still. 
SMALL WHITE ELEPHANTS. 
as every body knows, people are politely ruined 
pe white pd oe which are sent 

persons to be stabledin their mansions, with a view 
to their speedily eating the owners out of house and home. 
Not having led in that happy island, I never enjoyed the 
painful pleasure of pean, da old darkened by one of 
those mountains of mil 


ing its ears and twirling its 
trunk in riotous anticipation. But even in England here, I 
have suffered ly 


m a smaller race of white elephants, 
which are, indeed, so numerous am us that most dwel- 
lings entertain a few of them. I do not say that, in this 
country, the creatures are ae san with the same fatal inten- 
tion; but there they are, luxuriously quartered in drawing- 
room and other ce making our homes very grand 
and very uncomfortable. e theory of that practice of 
domestic gifts which obtains among us Britons is delightful 
itis this—that your house is ed with mementoes of 
affection. The most common articles, in addition to their 
vulgar uses, subserve the moral ends of being souvenirs of love 
and friendship. The very fire-irons sometimes become 
esthetic, and the hearth-rug has a didactical character. You 
recline your manly head softly on Miss W.’s anti-macassar ; 

our feet are tenderly supported by the footstool which Mrs. 
.’s industrious fingers worked in glowing pattern; sitting at 
the table, you smoothly cut the loaf with J. C.’s ornamental 
brend-Kaife, returning both articles to the carved platter so 
criteria’ Uebee your his sister ; Fa = paste 
ittering before your wife, warms not only the beverage 
contains, but also the heart of the drinker, as you recollect it 
was the gift of a maiden aunt. This is so touching a theory, 
that one almost feels ashamed to hint that the anti-macassar 
had its size and shape selected for the purpose of displa a 
ally difficult pattern, and that it never will stop on either 
ir-back or couch-arm ; it is unpleasant to have to admit 
that the hassock is not of the proper height, that the bread- 
knife won’t carry a cutting edge, and that the spirit lamp of 
the urn is constantly out of order. But mustering courage, 
I will venture, in an anonymous whisper, to say that, in the 


na mil 


may be lying 





matter, that I am very sorry for it. 

But itis not at this point that the unpleasant tusks and 
voracious trunk of the elephant, hidden under these disguises, 
most fully develop themselves, The underlying conception 
generally is that a charitable assistance is rendered in these 
gifts, helping you to ornaments and luxuries not obtainable 
on your beginning to keep house without such aid. Possibly, 
left to your own resources, some years might elapse before 
silver dessert-knives appeared on the table, and your adored 
wife might have had to content herself for some time to come 
with asupplementary tea-pot for hot water,\instead of presid- 
ing, as she so effectually di over the grand urn. Friends, 
however, rush to a newly-wedded couple’s help, and set you 
up in all these res , 80 that each generation starts in life 
rather more | usly furnished than their parents were at 
ten years after marriage. Still, supposing—and this marks 
its dangerous a the present of the silver 
dessert-knives involves the purchase of a new set of plates 
por Rave mg " match with them, then, so far as ym | contro. - 
cash goes, I lose, say, on shillings upon that present. It 
was just in that way,as 1 well recollect, that a tous 
ottoman once cost me—well, I don’t care to say exactly how 
much, in recarpeting the room, just in order to g the floor 
into something like agreement. The gift of a new piano to a 
wife from her father, I reckon, must cost the unhappy hus- 
band, upon the average, fifty pounds. I know acase in which 
it was not got over under one hundred and seventy pounds, 
for the whole drawing-room suite had to be changed. When- 
ever I behold that gorgeous instrument, it always rounds its 
back to my vision, puts forth a lank tail, and elevates a white 
proboscis. I recognise the elephantine monster instantly, and 
painfully calculate the depth.to which it bit into my friend 
the owner’s pocket. I have myself learned to the re- 
motest hint of any such Bye pene | among our own circle; 
the mention of an intended gift arouses in me genuine fear, 
for I am not certain whether I may not yet be made insolvent 
by these polite attentions. yf ever does there come 
a gift which has not something of this white elephantish 
character about it. Nobody ever makes you a present of a 
pair of blankets, or offer you a plate-rack for the kitchen, in 
token of their esteem, or give you a water-butt, or a five- 
pound note. The presents all come in far other shapes— 
flourishing devouring trunks, and tossing glittering horns of 
ivory. My wife has had several dozen scent-bottles presented 
to her, and to keep them anything like properly replenished 
would about exhaust all my spending money. Why couldn’t 
somebody give her a brand-new toilet-service when I happen- 
ed on that accident with the tallewer? No; there came in- 
stead a handsome set of flower-vases, which have since cost on 
an average half-a-crown a week to keep them fittingly supplied 
with blooms of divers colours. 

But I can at least console myself with thinking others have 
still worse fates. There is an acquaintance of mine, who, a 
long time ago, had the ill-luck to have presented to him a 
claret-jug, bearing a complimentary inscription; I estimate 
that that sare utensil has since exercised an appreciable 
effect upon the price of light wines, while its owner is cer- 
tainly getting a red nose out of it. My good mother-in-law 
(she is an excellent lady, residing at a considerable but not 
inconvenient distance) honoured me last year, as a birth-day 
present, with a gold Albert watch-guard, so grand, it made it 
utterly preposterous to think of attaching to the end of it my 
old father’s ancient silver time-keeper. hy didn’t she make 
it a couple of hats and an overcoat, and so save me the six- 
teen pounds I had to expend in a smart-looking, but not very 
accurately-going watch? But no; an elephant it must be, or 
nothing; and I need not now say how greatly I prefer it to 
be the latter. Leaving the domestic gifts for a moment, much 
the same might be said of more public presentations. The 
admiration of your fellow-clerks, when it can no longer con- 
tain itself, breaks out into an -case. Now, 
as a rule, your toilet is completed in ten minutes; but to put 
into requisition the imposing array of articles in that awful 
case would detain youin your room two hours every morning. 
Or, it may be, the subordinate members of your firm are 
smitten with the —— <=t they one oy Lag 
feelings towards you, an ey you onour them by 
the - ce of a fancy pencil-case, so glittering and un- 
business-like looking, that you would never dream of 
an ordinary memorandum with it: it ought to be 
for the signing of ues for thousands of the wri 
be afterwards 





with of dust ; 
as the result of it all, you are for ever getting small thrill 


by | mood, one wets one’s fin 


majority of cases, it is so ; adding by way of condoning the } crock 





affright, after groping in your lest you have lost the 
wonderful instrument, until comes ie ba py. day when it 
does really vanish, and you can breathe In my time, 
bent had several t Ppmpeations ie to =e, sae the - 
umes are such gorgeous, uncomfortable ings, 
that I dare not on any account open them to read. If I wish 
to master the contents, I must purchase a cheaper copy, in 
reference to which it won’t much signify if, in a stnaious 
to turn over a too fast adhering 
leaf. I notice, however, that oflate those sly dogs the ns 
are introducing a substantial reform into the style of public 
resentations. The prevailing fashion used to be a Bagster’s 
erence Bible or a copy of Mosheim, for the reverend 
peor ee weno tea et the bend ; but oa ratantly, 
as from the newspapers, they prefer taking the offerings 
of their devoted flocks in coin, A: do them the favour to 
receive “purses” of a hundred, two hundred, and at times 
five and six hundred guineas. It is a great improvement, and 
shows that spiritual affairs do not wholly exhaust the intelli- 
gence of some of our great pulpit orators. 
But to return to the white elephant proper—that is to say, 


the domestic gift. Asto the iary aspect of the question, 
it cannot be said that, after all, you increase your household 


possessions by the intrinsic value of the articles in this way 
received. By no manner of means. The gifts are, in reality 
—if one can gather the boldness to avow it—investments ; 
they are Say ros made to you on the firm faith of 
expectations. I, in my turn, have to conduct small elephants 
into other — domiciles, and there set them loose to rage 
and devour. Miss W.,on her marriage, will have a perfect 
recollection of the anti-macassars she presented to my wife, 
and new ones will have to be reciprocally forthcoming, of a 
little better quality, and I had nearly maliciously added, let us 
hope (only the thing isn’t possible), of a still more impracticable 
Bize ; H. announces that she shall have a daughter wed- 
ded soon, and then a footstool, of a slightly more cost] 
character, will, I know, be most confidently looked for; an 
I expect, in due time, to present J. C. with a splendid bread- 
knife, and his happy sister with a small salver in lieu of the 
carved wood tray. My wife’s maiden aunt not being likely 
at her years to change her condition, may not require a family 
tea-urn to be reciprocated, but I shall have to go on mending 
the leaky spirit-lamp. In Wales, I understand, they carry out 
this system more openly, and, as I venture to think, in a better 
fashion, for they do there make presents of blankets, tables, 

, and bedsteads ; and then;when some of the relatives 
of the donors are in turn “settled,” you receive a courteous 
note, stating that David Ap Griffith will be glad if you will 
present to brother a bucket and candle-stick, in lieu of 
those = received at your marriage from himselt; or else 
Sarah Llewelyn desires you to remind her cousin Mary of 
the mop and boot-jack due to herself. This is ing out 
matters a little more openly than amongst us southerners ; 
but with us it amounts to much the same thing in the end. 
My wife would not sleep iu her bed if Mrs. Blank née Miss W., 
went a day without the chair-cloths; and I should not feel at 
all comfortable when handling J. C.’s bread-knife if I did not 
know I had tendered him a more valuable fish-slice. 

The end of it all is, that my house isn’t furnished just as I 
would wish it, or else if it be, it has cost me frightful sums to 
avoid a mosaic appearance in the matchings; and further, I 
never feel quite at ease in the using of certain portions of the 
furniture. “ My dear, do be careful of the cushion,” says my 
wife; “it is getting quite frayed at the edges; and I saw Miss 
N.” (the donor) .“ examining it the last time she was here.” 
A few days ago, the enjoyment of one meal was effectually 
spoiled by the discovery the maid had dinted the cream- 
jug which a lacy-acquaintance had presented; and my wife 
having had a slight tiff with her fair friend, predicted that at 
her next visit to tea the angelic being would be sure to believe 
the article had been purposely ili-used, in consequence of that 
unhappy personal difference. Then, my eldest hopeful will, I 
expect, lose all chance of inheriting anything from his god- 
father, owing to his careless banging about of the silver mug 
(the inscription on which is ly half battered), and his 
bending and scoring of the memorial fork and spoon. The 
estimable old gentleman is very sensitive, and prided himself 
vastly on the mottoes he had engraved on those articles; and 
it does not seem respectful to find them cut into and ham- 
mered out worse and worse every time he comes, [I shall not 
be greatly surprised if that little mug turns out to be the most 
rampagious elephant we have had, and devours all young 
Master Heedlesse’s expectations. 

Ican see no help for avoiding these inconveniences and 
dangers, but a substitution of money-gifts to the value of the 
articles in kind now presented. Ifthe friends of myself and 
wife would only have advanced us the sovereigns and notes 
they expended, we would willingly have given I. O. U.’s for 
them, pledging ourselves to return them on their or their re- 
latives’ marriages; and then we should have been able to 
suit our own tastes in selecting what was to be about us, and 
should have felt ourselves at liberty to be comfortably free and 
easy in the using of our own furniture afterwards. So far as 
I myself am concerned, I am now accustomed to be gored with 
tusks, trampled on by round feet, or picked up and whirled 
about at the end of flexible trunks; but on behalf of others 
growing up innocently to the same fate, I am disposed to pro- 
test against the presentation of all white elephants. 


—_—————————. 


OUR ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. 
Concluded. 


Betweea the first two piers of Trinity Chapel (Canterbury) 
South, is ‘he monument of Edward the Black Prince (died 
Trinity Suaday, June 8, 1876), “ the most authentic memorial 
remaining of the first of a long line of English heroes.” He 
had already founded a chantry in the crypt, on the occasion of 
his marriage (1363) with the “ Fair Maid of Kent,” and his 
will, dated June 7, the day before his death, contains minute 
directions br this monument and for his interment, which he 
orders to be in-the crypt. For some unknown reason the 
order was ci ed, and he was buried above, his tomb be- 
ing the firsterected in what was then thought to be the most 
sacred spotin England. The effigy is in brass, and was once 
entirely Ls Nog the cast from it which may be seen at Sy- 
denham. e Plantagenet feature are traceable, “the flat 
cheeks and the well-chiselled nose, as in the effigy of his 
father at Wistminster Abbey, and of his grandfather at Glo- 
cester. Abcve aresuspended the brass gauntlets; the heaume 
du Leopard’—“ that casque which never stooped except to 
time,” lined with leather, “a proof of its being actually in- 
tended for we;” the shield of wood, covered with moulded 
leather; the velvet surcoat, with the arms of France and Eng- 
land; and th scabbard of the sword. It is said that Crom- 
well carried sway the sword itself. In addition to other in- 

incdents of this monument, above is the long 
@mposed iy Ae! Prince himself in Norman 
and inserted in his will, of which we can only find 
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- space for the last two lines, in which he asks for the prayers 
of Christian men :— 


“ Touteil ge pur mot prieron ou & Dieu m’accorderont, 
Dieu les mette en son a} ou nul ne poet estre cheitifs.” 


Inamediately opposite is the tomb of H IV. (died 1413) 
and of his second wife, Joan of Navarre (died Sn. The 
Yorkists asserted that the 's body had been thrown into 
the sea between Gravesend and Barking, but on the opening 
of this tomb in 1832, in the presence of the then Dean of Can- 
terbury, two coffins were found, and an inner case of lead was 
ly sawn wry “when, to the astonishment of all 
present, the face of deceased Ki 
preservation ; the nose elevated, the thick and matted, 
and of a deep russet colour, and the jaws perfect, except one 
fore tooth, which had probably been lost during the g’s 
life.” Henry died at the early of 46. At the feet of the 
Black Prince is the monument of Archbishop Courtenay, the 
severe opponent of the Wycliffites, and the executor to the 
Black Prince himself. Beyond his monument is that of Odo 
Coligny, Cardinal Chatillon, who, on account of his Huguenot 
tendencies, fled to England in 1568, and was favourably re- 
ceived by Elizabeth. He died of poison given by one Of his 
servants at Canterbury, on his way back to France. On the 
north side of the Corona is the tomb of Cardinal Pole, Queen 
Mary’s Archbishop (1556-58), and the last Archbishop buried 
at Canterbury, his Royal blood giving him a title to so dis- 
tinguished a place of sepulture. The screen of St. Anselm’s 
Chapel is formed by the tomb of Archbishop Simon de Meo- 
pham, “ a beautiful and singular work, consisting of an altar 
tomb placed between a double arcade.” West of Anselm’s 
Chapel, and on the choir side, is the tomb of Simon de Sud- 
bury, the archbishop who reproved the hry pilgrim- 
ages to St. Thomas, crowned Richard II., and was himself 
beheaded by the Kentish rebels under Wat Tyler. “Not 
many years ago,” says Dean Stanley, “ when this tomb was 
accidentaliy opened, the body was seen within, wrapped in 
= @ Jeaden ball occupying the vacant place of the 
Then come the tombs of Archbishop Stratford and Arch- 
bishop Kemp. In the south-east transept, below the eastern- 
most window, there are some indications, in the broken pil- 
lars, of the tomb of Archbishop Winchelsea, whose contest 
with Edward the First touching clerical subsidies, and whose 
great almsgiving, caused him to be regarded as a saint, though 
the Pope would not consent to canonize him. In this tran- 
sept is now placed the patriarchal chair of Purbeck marble, 
cailed “ St. Augustine’s chair,” traditionally said to be thatin 
which the Pagan Kings of Kent were enthroned, and which, 
presented by Ethelbert to Augustine, has ever since served as 
the metropolitan cathedra of Canterbury. It is certainly of 
high antiquity, but not so oldas this; and in this chair the arch- 
bishops are enthroned, in person or by proxy. West of this 
transept, against the south wall of the choir, is the mutilated 
effigy of Archbishop Hubert Wallis, who, having accompanied 
Richard Cur de Lion and Archbishop Baldwin to the Holy 
Land, was on the latter’s death chosen archbishop in the Cru- 

sader’s camp at Acre. Beyond is Walter Reynolds, the cour- 

tier archbishop of Edward II, whom he deserted in his ad- 
versity. In the pavement, close at the foot of the stairs de- 

scending from the tower, is the tombstone of Meric Casaubon ; 
adjoining it is that of Shuckford, of the “ Connection.” 
Opening east from this transept is the monument erected by 
Margaret Holland to her two husbands, John Beaufort, Earl 
of Somerset, half brother of Henry IV., and. Thomas of 
Clarence, his second son, who was killedjby a lance wound in 
the face at the battle of Bauge in 1421. At the east end, sin- 
gularly placed, the head alone appearing through the wall, is 
the stone coffin of Stephen Langton, the great Archbishop of 
John and Magna Charta, “ whose work still remains among 
us in the familiar division of the Bible into chapters.” In the 
crypt, dedicated as a whole to the Virgin, toward the east end 
is the Chapel of our Lady Undercroft, and in beauty this shrine 
exceeded that of Walsingham, while its wealth was indescri- 
bable. Only a very few magnates were permitted to see it. 

It was, says Erasmus, surrounded by a double rail of iron. 
“ Quid metuit Virgo? Nihil opinor, nisi fures.” In the centre 
of the pavement is the gravestone of the Cardinal Archbishop 

Merton, who effected the union of the two roses by the mar- 

riage of Henry of Richmond to Elizabeth of York. The whole 
of the crypt was given up by Elizabeti in 1561 to the French 
and Flemish refugees, “ they whom the rod of Alva bruised,” 

who fled to Europe in great numbers—“ gentle and profitable 
strangers,” as Archbishop Parker called them—and who, as a 
company of clothiers and silk weavers, established themselves 
at Canterbury, where their numbers rapidly increasel, and 
where they had their own pastors and services, invito Laude, 
and there the a is still left where they used to receive 
the Sacrament. By the way, it is worth inquiring in these 
days what has become of the endowment for theirsupport. It 
was, at all events, one of the noblest applications of the chari- 
ties of this metropolitan church, on which a large and liberal 
policy descended from its earliest institution. Thus Arch- 
bishop Theodore founded here a predecessor of the ancient 
school for the study of Greek, and on it he bestowed many 
Greek books, including a copy of “ Homer,” thus marking 
Canterbury as the earliest place of Greck study in England. 
Thus, also, while the great Cathedral itself rises as the centre 
of “the first English Christian city,” St. Augustine’s College, 
the modern successor of the monastery established by the 
Apostle of England, nestles close below. “ From the Chris- 
tianity here established,” says Dean Stanley, “has flowed by 
direct consequence—first the Christianity of Germany ; then, 
after a long interval, of North America; and lastly, we may 
trust in time, of all India and all Australasia. The view from 
St. Martin’s-hill is, indeed, one of the most inspiring that can 
be found in the world ; there is none to which I would more 
willingly take any one who doubted whether a small begin- 
ning could lead to a = and lasting good; none which car- 
ries us more vividly back into the past, or more hopefully 
forward to the future.” cam. we recall the names only of 
some of the bishops and bishops of that ancient see, we 
seem equally to follow a trail of splendid light througa the 
darkest and grandest scenes of our domestic history. Here 
Dunstan wrought his countless miracles after Lis death, and 
Stigand , vacillated between Edgar Atheling and William the 
Conqueror. The significant processiou sweeps around the 
aisles,—Lanfranc, Anselm, Becket, Stephen Langton, Simon 

of Sudbury, Chichele, Cranmer, Pole, Parker, Grindall, Whit- 
gift, Bancroft, Abbot, Laud, Juxon, Sheldon, Sancroft, Tillot- 
son—till a gentler complement fills up the closing scene, em- 
phatic emblem that the great controversies are past, and a 
promise that hereafter England and her Church shal! hold 
their faith in unity of spirit and the bond of peace. 

If we turn from Canterbury to Rochester, her eldest 
daughter, we have vet to remark the sculptures over the door- 
‘way,somuch and deservedly praised by Flaxman; bu: after 
Waiter ue Merwn, the founder of our Collegiate systen, we 
an recall no prelate here of distinguished character until the 


was seen in complete | q, 
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Reformation, ‘Then, indeed, we have eee the fellow- 
ani 


sufferer with More, and, later, Sprat and . At 
Jord we linger to hear the story of the shrine of Frides- 
pee Peter 3 Professor of Church 


wife of Luther, had been a professed nun. She died before 
Mary’s accession, and was buried in the Cathedral. Cardinal 
Pole directed that her remains, which had been laid “ near the 
sepulchre of the holy in, St. Frideswide,” should be cast 
out from the holy ground, and they were accordingly taken 
from her coffin, and flung into a cesspool at the of the 

eanery. Eli ordered that the body should be restored 
to decent burial. Should a Popish priest in her land do the 
grave of a woman such ous dishonour? The fragments 
were recovered with culty, and were about to be replaced 
in the earth under the floor of the cathedral, when some one 

roduced the sacred box which contained the- remains of 

tideswide. They were brought out at thecritical moment, 
and an instant sense of the fitness of things consigned to the 
same resting place the bones of the wife of Peter 
Martyr. The} married nun and the virgin saint were buried 
together, and the dust of the two still remains under the 
pavement inextricably blended. According to the Jesuit 
Sanders, the “ impious epitaph” on the chest was “Hic jacet 


words being capable of a favourable sense on his side, he need 
not have been so angry.” the pier opposite the shrine 
is the monument of Robert Burton, author of the well-known 
Anatomy of Melancholy, who died in 1639. The bust of his 
monument is certainly marked by the melancholia which is 
said to have destroyed him. The inscription written here by 
his brother, William Burton, the historian of Leicestershire, 
runs thus :— 
“ Paucis notus, paucioribus ignotus 
Hic jacet 


: Democritus Junior 
Cui vitam dedit et mortem 
Melancholia.” 


Against the pier below is the monument of Dean Aldrich 
(died 1711), whose music was better than his logic, and whose 
anthems and cathedral services are well known; while his 
catch, “ Hark ! the bonny Christ Church bells” may be men- 
tioned with respect within hearing of the bells themselves. 
The most interesting incidents after thisin connexion with 
the see of Oxford are the memory of Bishop Hough and the 
pleasant presence of Bishop Wilberforce. 

At h we have the tomb of Queen Catherine, of 
whom Mr. King says, with some precipitancy, it is scarcely 
possible to imagine the closing scene of her life otherwise than 
as Shakspeare has painted it. The closing scenes of her 
father’s life wore a very unexpected — to the English 
reader when they were popularized by Mr. Stirling, and we 
assume those of his daughter, also, would lose somewhat of 
their ideality if we had a full complement to the letters and 
traditions of Kimbolton. At Norwich, we may remark an 
opening in the centre of the roof of the nave between the 
west door and the choir screen, about which and similar open- 
ings in the roof of Exeter Cathedral, and in other vaults of 
the Decorated and Perpendicular periods, it has been conjec- 
tured that they served for censing the church on great festivals, 
and for other occasional ceremonies. Mr. Harrod, writing 
of the castles and convents of Norfolk, quotes the following 
passage from Lambarde’s Topographical Dicti — 

“T, myself, being a child, once was in Paule’s Church at 
London, at a feast at Whitsontide, wheare the comyng down 
of the Holy Ghost was set forth by a white pigeon that was 
let to fly out of a hole that is yet to be seen in the midst of the 
roof of the greatile, and by along censer, which descending 
out of the same place almost to the very ground, was 
swinged up and down at such a length that it reached at one 
sweep almost to the west lw of the church, and with the 
other to the queer stairs of the same, breathing out over the 
whole church and companie a most pleasant perfume of such 
swete thyngs as burned therein.” 


The most notable bishops of Norwich were the wag Corbet, 
who asked for some dust to be put on the bald head of a man 
whom he was about to confirm to keep his hand from slip- 
ping, and who regaled himself with his chaplain with so little 
ceremony in his wine cellar, and Bishop Hall, who, with the 
Archbishop of York and 11 other prelates, was in December, 
1641, committed to the Tower for protesting against the va- 
lidity of laws passed during the eniovonl absence of the 
bishops from Parliament. He has given the story of his suf- 
ferings in his “‘ Hard Measure” and a picture of the desecra- 
tion of his cathedral in the Civil-Wars, when Dick, Tom, and 
Harry had their fling there as in many other of our church 
sanctuaries. 

At Hly the visitor will be certain to look at the place whence 
Mr. Basevi, the architect of the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cam- 
bridge, fell from the upper roof, and was killed on the spot. 
Of its octagon, the triumph of Alan of Walsingham, we have 
spoken — Of its Bishops Cox, who resisted his spolia- 
tion by Lord Keeper Hatton, was the unfortunate person 
who received the celebrated letter from Queen Elizabeth :— 
“Proud Prelate,—You know —_ were before I made you 
what you are; if you do not immediately comply with my re. 
quest by God I will unfrock you.” Simon Patrick was per- 
haps the most distinguished Bishop who filled the see of Bly 
subsequent to the Reformation. At Lincoln we chiefly com- 
memorate St. Hugh, a far finer character than Becket, and 
his consistent life a more perfect pattern of saint-like purity, 
Robert Grostéte, whose profound learning won the admiration 
of Roger Bacon, and who was indeed one of the most remark- 
able men of the thirteenth century, and Robert Sanderson 
who wrote “ De Conscientia” at the request of Robert Boyle, 
and whose own life was written by Izaac Walton. At Gloces- 
ter we must not omit to admire the superb altar tomb of Ed- 
ward II., whose effigy of alabaster is exhibited there, and of 
which it seems probable that the features were chiselled from 
@ waxen mask, taken after the King’s assassination. The 
head is very fine, and should be yy with those of Ed- 
ward III. at Westminster and of the Black Prince at Canter- 
bury. Also the cloisters at Glocester are memorable as the 
earliest existing example of the fanvault, which is entirely pe- 
culiar to England, and which Professor Willis has suggested 
that the school of masons who were oupieret in this cathe- 
dral may have origiaated. The name of Warburton is better 
known than that of any other prelate who has filled the see, 
and principally by his “Julian” and “Divine Legation of 
Moses.” At ord, in the Chapter Library, is the remark- 
able “ Map of the World,” which is one of the most valuable 
relics of medieval geography, and the most interesting “ An- 
tiphonarium,” containing the old “ Hereford Use,” which was 
purchased at a book-stall in Drury-lane about the year 1820, 
and redeemed by the Dean and Chapter, who restored it to its 





origisial and legitimate resting-place. Of the Bishops of Bris- 
tol we can but distinguish Paul Bush, who had married after 
























































grounds of the Christian reli 
truth, which is to be found in its 
heart of man. It was reserved for him to develop its analogy 
to the constitution and course of nature, and, laying his strong 
foundations in the depth of that great argument, there to con- 
struct another and irrefragable at thus rendering philoso- 
phy subservient to faith, and 

things the type and evidence of those within the veil.” 














accession of Mary, and, being i pase Bl wife, 
Oz-| was deprived; Bishop Fletcher, naga Peterbo. 
rough, was poet 1586, at the execution of Queen Mary of 


Scotl who, also, like Pau] Bush, married to his cost un- 
der . agg Boe we was Pe father vod John yuna Oe 

fe) awny, 0 e well-known song:—* An 
shall ‘Treia vs ng 


wny die?” &c.; and lastly Bishop Butler, the in- 


scription on the tablet to whose memory, written by Southey, 


a Bristolian, rubs partly and grandly as follows :— 
“Others had established the historical and prophetical 
n and the sure testimony of its 
fect adaptation to the 


nding in outward and visible 


At Worcester we have a most important chantry, that or 


Prince Arthur, eldest son of Henry VIL., the effigy of Audela, 
wife of John de Warren, worthy of all praise, the slab for 
Anne, the sister of Bishop Ken, and the wife of Izaac Walton, 
who, no doubt, wrote the inscription, and the well known 
= slab on the north walk, with the single word 

: * »” « ” “ “ Miserrim 

oo em eapeeeas. Altsongh,” says Fuller, * the it is briefly indicated by Mr. King, while Wordsworth has 
written a sonnet on this epitaph. 
at Worcester Cathedral up to 1820 vanished when its ancient 
north doors were removed. A man who stole the sanctus 
bell from the high altar was flayed alive for this sacrilege, and 


ws.” The story of miserrimus is well known, and 


other curiosity existing 


the doors are said to have been covered by his skin. Its most 
famous bishops were Wulfstan IL, who resisted the odour of 
the roasting ; John Carpenter, Provost of Oriel and 


Chancellor of Oxford, the friend of Canynges, the great 
Bristol merchant, one of the principal contributors towards 
the os of St. Mary Redcliffe Church there—and who 
was hi 

Church at Westbury-on-Trym, his birthplace; Hugh Latimer, 


Prideaux, Hough, translated from Lichfield 
Moral and Political Di 


remarked the “Beau 


the restorer and endower of the Collegiate 


and Hurd, of the 
, in whose face Madame D’ Arblay 
ty of Holiness,” and of whom George 


III. spoke as the “ most naturally polite man he had ever 
known.” In Lichfield 
that of Bishop Hacket, of Major Hodson, who received the 
submission of the King of Oude, and that well-known monu- 
ment which is designated Chantrey’s “Sleepin 
St. Chad was its great patron saint, and when 
and the Parliamentarians assaulted Lichfield, commencing 
their siege on St. Chad’s-day, it was natural that the fanatica 
on the other side should boast that,— 


you can see, among other monuments, 


Children.” 
rd Brooke 


“ Thanks to Heaven and good 8t. Chad, 
A guerdon meet the spoiler had,—”’ 


when Brooke was shot dead from the Cathedral spire by the 
dumb brother of Sir Robert Dyott; and certainly there Was 
a — combination of circumstances to invest his fate 
with a su 


story-book by a canon of that Cathedral. 


titious halo, and to provide the subject for alittle 
The mention of St. Chad, or rather of the Puritans, recalls 


the long list of ravages committed on those ancient fabrics, 
though they do not balance the consvlation that so much has 
come down to us. There have been two general epochs of 
wreck and ruin, the Reformation and the Civil Wars, but 
besides these there have been sume special visitations in par- 


ticular instances, Thus the Cathedral of Rochester suffered 
much in 1264, when the Castle of Rochester was besieged by 


Simon de Montfort, whose troops, like the Northmen before 
them, and the Puritan soldiers afterwards, turned the nave 
into a stable. The stained glass:seems to have disappeared at 
the Dissolution, and after the retreat of the Commonwealth 
troops the nave was long used as a carpenter’s shop, and 


“several sawpits were duginit.” We have already mentioned 
the successive burnings of Worcester, but it also suffered 
great desecration and injury from the troops of Essex in 1642, 
and again from Cromwell’s soldiers after the Battle of Wor- 
cester in 1651. Glocester and Bristol suffered little in the 
Civil Wars, notwithstanding their respective sieges. Wells 
suffered considerably at the Reformation, but does not seem 
to have been much damaged during the Civil War, although 
the troopers of Prince Rupert were more than once quartered 
in the town. It did not escape so well, however, in the 
troubles of Monmouth’s rebellion, and it was then probably 
that many of the statues on the west front were destroyed and 
defaced. On their way to Bridgewater, after the retreat from 
Philips Norton, the rebels proceeded to Wells, and arrived 
there in no amiable temper. It is Macaulay who tells us this, 
and that they not only tore the lead from the roof, “ for which 
they might fairly plead the necessities of war, but wantonly 
defaced the ornaments of the building. Grey (Lord Grey of 
Wark) with difficulty preserved the altar from the insults of 
some ruffians who wished to carouse around it, by taking his 
stand before it with his sword drawn.” After the taking of 
Chichester by Sir William Waller in 1643 the soldiers “ broke 
down the organ, and dashed the pipes with their pole-axes, 
crying in scoff, ‘ Harke how the orguns goe!’” and after the 
thanksgiving sermon for the fall of the city, which was 
preached in the Cathedral, they ran up and down with their 
swords drawn, defacing the monnments of the dead and 
hacking the seats and stalls. The stained glass in the south 
window was erty a by Waller’s pikemen. Stately Canter- 
bury itself at that date lost much of the great window of the 
north transept, the gift of Edward II. and his Queen. In the 
centre of the window was Becket himself at full length, robed 
and mitred. This part was demolished in 1692 by Richard 
Culmer, called “Blue Dick,” the great Iconoclast of Canter- 
bury, who “rattled down proud Becket’s glassy bones” with 
a pike, and who, while thus engaged, narrowly escaped mar- 
tyrdom himself at the hands of a malignant fellow-townsman, 
who “threw a stone with so good a will that, if St. Richard 
Culmer had not ducked, he might have laid his own bones 
among the rubbish.” Most of the figures in the tomb of Arch- 
bishop Chichele were also destroyed by the Puritans, and 
those which now exist are of laterdate. Even the monument 
of Cardinal Archbishop Merton in the crypt was mcch de- 
faced by Blue Dick. The archives and documents belonging 
to the Cathedral of Lichfield were almost entirely destroyed 
by the Puritan soldiery after the taking of the Close inl6 

In 1643 Peterborough was visited by Cromwell himself, on 
his way to besiege Crowland, and it is probable that no 
English Cathedral was more completely “set to rights,” or 
underwent more wanton destruction at the hands of the Par- 
liamentarian troopers. In spite of special orders to do no 
injury to the church, the cloisters, which had been filled with 
stained glass of unusual beauty, were pulled down, and all 
the charters and evidences belonging to the Cathedral were 
burnt or destroyed ; and, to crown all, a very beautiful Lady 
Chapel of the Early en (1274) was demolished 
after the Restoration for the sake of the materials, in order to 
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the character e work we are compelled to state 
peg tam 5 es See ee eye ts 
and the o on of matters of every-day occur- 

rence in bee- are numerous. 
Referring to the Sifferent letters which appeared in answer 
to his letters in “various more or less obscure newspapers, 
at Exeter and moving onwards to the Orkneys,” in 
which the errors of the “ Bee-Master” were expused, he 
observes that “he had no idea there was such concert among 
on account of his intercourse 
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and peace’ desecrated and destroyed the tombs of 
prelates ; obliterated ancient paintings : ms 

into the city ditch, and levelled wi 
campanile of the same date as the Cathedral 
stood on the north side of the churchyard. 
at the time were pronounced “ tasteful, effective, 
us,” Hecomplacently displaced the monuments 
nave from their original tion, by which their histo- 
interest has materially suffered, while their architectural 
ns (the tombs on which the effigies are lying) “ are igno- 

tly made up of ents, evidently belonging to totall 

t ons, and to distinct periods from those to w 

sculptured figures they support are attributable. He 
ht widespread destruction in the choir, whence its 
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Mr. Spurgeon, Mr. Cobden, or the Belfast riots, all 
of flippant writing out of place in a “ bee-book.” e writer 
asserts that the “ poor parish minister, vicar, or curate, with 
a little glebe, a cottager who works ali day for the squire, or 
maiden ladies who desire to en in very delightful and 
loving labour, may add to their little income or stipend or 
dividend, from £10 to £20 a year” by bee-keeping. 


ap 


a4 


n some 
“coldness and leanness” have been so much deplored until perts of the country this may be done, but bee-keeping, as we 

to some extent by recent improvements; while an | know to our cost, sev parts of the country, is not a 
incongruous altar-piece was constructed him out of the} profitable concern—mahy hives remaining 


honey throughout the year. 7 

Again, we are told that “bees rarely fail to become ac- 
quainted with a kind and affectionate master,” and that “ they 
do not forget little acts of kindness shown them, and — 
fail to show gratitude—an example Christians would do we 
to follow,” both of which are simply absurd assertions. We 
know a lady whose treatment of bees has been ba wegen! 
affectionate. She has never killed a bee intentionally, and 
has never taken a hive of honey, but contented herself with 
the glass or small upper \ 
has, many a time and oft, collected the poor things with the 
utmost tenderness when lying starved on the ground around 
the hive, and gently placed them before the fire to revive them, 
and has been ly rewarded with stings in return. 

The writer er asserts for his bees their instinctive 

tice of the rights of “ mewn and tuwm,” whereas it is 
seme to ey! bee-keeper that they arearrant robbers, and 
the case which he mentions as a solitary instance of insobriety, 
in which the inmates of a hive got drunk, and quarrelled, and 
fought amongst themselves, was doubtless a battle between a 
weak? colopy and robber bees, attracted by the sweetshe had 
incautiously introduced into the hive. 

Again, we are told that “bees set a beautiful example of 
Christian sympathy. I have seen a wounded bee, accidentally 
dilapidation and disgrace. The work is still going briskly | hurt, carried out from the hive and laid tenderly on the bee- 
forward, and a very worthy work is to preserve the goodly | boardin the warm sunshine. One bee would lick the sufferer 
edifices of a more paws genereiion. But we do not build as| with his tongue from head to foot; another would roll him 
they did in such co proportions, or with such exquisite [ over and over in the sunshine; and at sunset they would carry 
graces of original design. The plain printing press has sup-| him to his sick bed.” This is an amusing jumble of fact and 
planted the magnificent church, and, as Victor Hugo has it,| fiction. Bees do carry wounded members of the community 
the Book has destroyed the Building. The railway scream is | out of the hive, but they fly off with them, and drop them at 
heard above the soaring anthem in many a vaulted roof and | a distance from it, to get rid of them ; they roll them over and 
long drawn aisle, and we rush to and fro by the monuments | over—a mode of treatment of an invalid,—but it is 
of our fathers with wider sympathies in our hearts and a larger | done in order to get them to the edge of the bee-board, whence 
hope of our destination. —7 tne 8. they drop them to the ground: the last paragra) 


ph is sheer 
chillin pinnae * fiction. In like manner, we have another mixture of error 
TWO ESTIMATES. 


and fact in the assertion that “ Bees are very early risers. 'The 

first ray of sunshine is their matin bell, and by seven o’clock, 

Bees are an endless source‘of interest to all who observe their | P.M. they are most of them at home,”—the fact being that bees 
ways. Ladies get enthusiastic over them, as they do over bot- 
any, or tambour-work, or the art of illuminating on glass; poets 


rarely leave the hive, or even come to the entrance, till seven 
or eight o’clock, A.M., even with the hive exposed to the 
sing about them ; natural philosophers describe the wonders of | morning sun, and thus the wasp, which is better able to with- 
their instinct and of their structural powers; and politicians | stand the night cold, is allowed to enter the hive early in the 
see in their principles of government the model of a well- | morning, long before the bees are at the entrance. This we 
ordered commonweal. No wonder, then, that when a “ Bee- | have repeatedly seen this autumn. 
Master,” who evidently knew something of his subject, wrote| Of omissions we will only a'lude to two. The author first 
to the Times, at theconclusion of July and during the dull | abuses, and then advises, the use of the old straw hive, and we 
days of August, a geries of letters on bees and their ways, 
the topic attracted attention, and apiculture became “ the rage’ 


with him that, for practical purposes, a well-made straw 

hive, painted on the outside every three or four years, with a 
amongst country ladies and gentlemen. The principles of 
bee-management were for a time discussed as earnestly, and 


small glass pane let into one side, i yp the entrance, and 
e 
even as violently, as any doctrine in politics, on, or 


with a flat piece of wood let into top to place a glass or 
small hive upon, is still the best of all bee receptacles; but, 
morals. Itis amazing how much bitterness was expressed in | will it be believed, that the system of bar hives, the very best 
connexion with this most pastoral of subjects. To be sure, | for observatory purposes, an 

bees can sting as well as make honey; and some of the con- 

troversialists seem to have thought more of the one power 


by 

altar- ‘of the Beauchamp Chapel and from the 
pin ned to gh the Hungerford Chapel, both of which 
he had ruthlessly destroyed. At Hereford he expended a 
sum of £20,000 on the Cathedral, shortening the nave by one 
entire bay, destroying the Norman triforium and clerestory, 
which he re by others of his own devising, and con- 
the present west front, which it is ho will not 
tted to exist much longer. At Lichfield, where the 
canons complained of cold, this “destructive” of Salisbury 
and Hereford was called in, and he accordingly walled up 
the pier arches of the choir, and closed the eastern tower arch 
with a glass screen “ so as to convert the united choir and 
Lady Chapel into a long aisleless or apteral chapel.” He com- 
mitted a series of other similar enormitiés, after which it is 
satisfactory to record that the canons still complained of cold. 
He imitated the old work in the bays of the nave in plaster, 
and he made some original arrangements in the choir, which 

happily, by this time, have been entirely swept away. 
is “ restorer” having departed, it has been happily our 
god fortune to engage in the work of modern restoration the 
ds and brains of more competent men, and the splendours 
of Ely, the screens at Hereford and Lichfield, the glass at 
Wells, the happy reparations there and at Bristol, and other 
Cathedrals, have redeemed several of our noblest edifices from 


which every one who cares for 
more than merely obtaining a stock of honey must adopt—is 

than ofthe other. We were not allowed to dream too much 

of Galatea: Polyphemus would have his say too. Neverthe- 


ignored ? 
Again, in his chapter on “ Bee Enemies,” the writer occu- 
less, the correspondence contained a great deal of curious 
matter, and we are glad to find that the author of the letters 


pies several with the account of “the moth,” which he 
s as the death’s-head moth, an insect of ‘great rarity, 
whereas “the moth,” par ,is a small creature, the 
which drew forth all these sharp criticisms has republished | larve# of which burrow into the waxen combs, and do much 
them ina portable form, accompanied by a yery le | mischief in the hive. Dr. Cumming must have been a very 
summary of information about bees, honey, and hives. Dr. | lucky bee-keeper, or a bad observer, if this little destructive 
Cumming (for that reverend gentleman is commonly mention- | creature has not fallen under his notice. 
ed as the real “ Bee-Master”) has produced a volume interesting 
in itself, and extremely serviceable to all who propose to keep 
bees. The author does not recommend apiculture on sentimen- 


In conclusion, “the Times Bee-Master’s” volume igs an 
amusing addition to the bibliography of the hive; but in in- 

tal grounds alone, nor simply as an amusement or elegant con- 

tribution to the attractions ofa gentleman's farm. He regards 


trinsic merit it is surpassed by many a shilling, sixpenny, or 
¢ Mae ‘ - 
it asa source of profit, and says that an addition of from ten 


even twopenny bee-book.— 
to twenty pounds a year to one’s income might be realized by 
the sale of honey made on one’s own bit of ground. This, of 
course, would be a great boon to many apoor curate, and to 
not a few gentlewomen striving to keep up an appearance on 
ameagre annuity ; and the “ Bee-Master” even suggests that 
half-pay officers would do well to keep hives rather than 
invest their small savings in “those wild speculations into 
which, from their inexperience in business matters, they are so 
frequently and ruinously drawn.”—London Review. 


“ Bee-keeping”’ 1s one of the most remarkable specimens of 
book-making which we have met with for a longtime. The 
author, Dr. Cumming, sent to the Times an account of a suc- 
cessiul honey harvest about the end of July last. This led to 
various inquiries by different writers addressed to that journal, 
which, having been forwarded to the “ Bee-Master,” a series 
of six other letters on bees and wasps was subsequently pub- 
lished. These, it was thought, either by the author or his 
publisher, were worthy of republication, They accordingly 
occupy 56 pages uf the volume before us, which consists of 224 
the remainder being eked out by the letters of the dit- 

t correspondents to the 7¥mes, occupy 





REFLECTIONS IN THE PILLORY. 
BY CHARLES LAMB. 


About the year 18—, one R——4d, a respectable London merchant 
(since dead), stood in the pillory for some —— fraud upon the 
revenue. Among his papers were found the following “ Reflec- 
tions,” which we have obtained by favour of our friend Elia, who 
knew him well, and had heard him describe the train of his feel- 
ings, upon that trying occasion, almost in the words of the manu- 
script. Ella speake of him as a man (with the exception of the 

ccadillo aforesaid) of singular integrity in all his private deal- 

pgs, possessing great suavity of manner, with a certain turn for 
humour. As our object is to present human nature under every 
ible circumstance, we do not think we shall sully our pages 
y inserting it.—Zditor of “‘ London Magazine,” 1825. 
Scene—Opposite the Royal Exchan 
Time—Twelve to one, noon. et 

Ketch, my good fellow, you Have a neat hand. Prithee, 
adjust this new collar to my neck gingerly, I am not used to 
these wooden cravats, There, softly, softly. That seems the 
exact point between ornament and strangulation. A thought 
looser on this side. Now it will do. And have acare in 


about 25 pages,| turning me, that I present my aspect due vertically. I now 
and by a general summary of bee culture under the following | face the orient. Ina quarter of an hour I shift southward,— 
heads :—How to begin Beek ; The Bee House and how Ms emer: 


mind t—and till I th t i 
to place it; Hives and Bee mar ge! 80 on face the east again, travellin 


; How to get Bees; The the sun. No half-points, I beseech you,—N. N. by W., 


ed with | gatory 


hive, and in cold spring weather she | liar 





or any such elaborate niceties. Théy become the shipman’s 
Gand, tut net thle mxyetery. Now leave me a little tomy own 
reflections. 

‘Bless what a company is assembled in honour of me! 
How grand I stand here! I never felt so sensibly before the 
effect of solitude in a crowd. I muse in solemn sil 
that vast miscellaneous rabble in the pit there. From my 
private box, I contemplate, with mingled pity and wonder, 
the gaping curiosity of those underlings. There White- 

supporters. Rosemary Lane has emptied herself of the 
very flower of her citizens to grace my shaw. Duke’s place 
sits desolate. What is there in my face, that should 
come so far from the east to gaze upon it? ere an egg 
woul | misses him.] That legen AL. well meant, but 
not so cleanly executed. By the tri g3, it should not be 
either myrrh or frankincense. Spare your presents, my 
friends: 1 am noways mercenary. I desire no missive tokens 
of your approbation. I am past those-valentines. Bestow 
these coffins of untimely chickens upon mouths that water for 
them. Comfort your addle — with them at home, and 
stop the mouths of your braw brats with such Olla Podri- 
das: they have need of them. fA brick is let fly.] Discase 
not, I pray you, nor dismantle your rent and ragged tene- 
ments, to ish me with architectural decorations, which I 
can excuse. This fragment might have stopped a flaw against 
snow comes. [A coal flies.] Cinders are dear, gentlemen. 
This nubbling might have helped the pot boil, when your 
dirty cuttings from the shambles at three-ha’pence a pound 
shall stand at a cold simmer. Now, south about, Ketch. I 
would enjoy Australian popularity. 

What, my friends from over the water! Old benchers— 
flies of a day—ephemeral Romans—welcome! Doth the 
sight = ae souls from limbo? can it dispeople pur- 

—Ha 

What am I, or what was my father’s house, that I should 
thus be set up a spectacle to gentlemen and others? Why are 
all faces, like Persians at the sun rise, bent anghy ce mine 
alone? It was wont to be esteemed an ordinary omy, & 
quotidian merely. Doubtless these assembled. myriads dis- 
cern some traits of nobleness, gentility, breeding, which 
hitherto have escaped the common observation,—some inti- 
mations, as it were, of wisdom, valour, piety, and so forth. 
My sight dazzles ; and, if I am not deceived by the too fami- 

pressure. of this strange neckcloth that envelops it, my 
countenance gives outlambent glories. For some painter now 
to take me in the lucky point of expression!—the posture so 
convenient !—the head never shifting, but standing quiescent 
in a sort of natural frame! But these artisans require a 
westerly aspect. Ketch, turn me. 

Something of St. James’s air in these my new friends. 
How my prospects shift and brighten! Now, if Sir Thomas 


Lawrence be anywhere in that group, his fortune is made for 
ever. I think oo a 


see some one taking out acrayon. I will 
com my whole face to a smile, which yet shall not so pre- 
dominate but that gravity and gayety shall contend, as it 


were,—you understand me? I will work up my thoughts to 
some mild rapture,—a gentle enthusiasm,—which the artist 
may transfer, in a manner, warm to the canvas. I will in- 
wardly apostrophize my tabernacle. 

Delectable mansion, hail! House not made of every wood! 
Lodging that pays no rent; airy and commodious; which, 
owing no window-tax, art yet all casement, out of which 
mien have such pleasure in peering and overlooking, that they 
will sometimes stand an hour together to enjoy thy prospects ! 
Cell, recluse from the vulgar! Quiet retirement from the 
great Babel, yet affording sufficient glimpses into it! Pulpit, 
that instructs without note or sermon-book; into which the 
preacher is inducted without tenth or first-fruit! Throne, un- 
shared and single, that disdainest a Brentford competitor ! 
Honour without co-rival! Or hearest thou, rather, magnifi- 
cent theatre, in which the spectator comes to see and to be 
seen? From thy giddy heights I look down upon the com- 
mon herd, who stand with eyes upturned, as if a winged mes- 
senger hovered over them; and mouths open, as if they ex- 
pecied manna. I feel, I feel, the true episcopal yearnings. 
Behold in me, my flock, your true overseer ! hat though I 
cannot lay hands, because my own are laid; yet I can mutter 
benedictions. True ofium cum dignitate! Proud Pisgah 
eminence! pinnacle sublime! O Pillory! ’tis thee I sing! 
Thou younger brother to the gallows, without his rough and 
Esau palms, that with ineffable contempt surveyest beneath 
thee the grovelling stocks, which claims presumptuously to be 
of thy great race! Let that low wood know that thou art far 
higher born. Let that domicile for groundling rogues and 
base earth-kissing varlets envy thy preferment, not seldom 
fated to be the wanton baiting-house, the temporary retreat, of 
poet and of oo. Shades of Bastwick and of Prynne hover 
over thee,—Defoe is there, and more greatl one Shebbeare, 
—from their (little more elevated) stations they look down with 
recognitions. Ketch, turn me. 

I new veer to the north. Open your widest gates, thou 
proud Exchange of London, that I may look in as proudly! 
Gresham’s wonder, hail! I stand upon a level with all your 
kings. They and I, from equal heights, with equal super- 
ciliousness, o’erlook the plodding money-hunting tribe below, 
who, busied in their sordid speculations, scarce elevate their 
eyes to notice your ancient, or my recent, grandeur. The 
second Charles smiles on me from three pedestals! He closed 
the Exchequer: I cheated the Excise. Equal our darings, 
equal be our lot. 

Are those the quarters? ’tis their fatal chime. That the 
ever- win hours would but stand still! but I must descend, 
—descend from this dream of greatness. Stay, stay, a little 
while, importunate hour-hand! A moment or two, and I 
shall walk on foot with the undistinguished many. The clock 
speaks one. I return to common life. Ketch, let me out. 





THE DEATH OF JOHN LEECH. 


Wit, which is in itself the brightest and most nimble emana- 
tion of life, seems to have some strange affinity with death. 
Whether it be that the wit and humorist can only be such b 
virtue of some exquisite delicacy of orgenization which is sel- 
dom able to withstand for long the rough usage of the world, 
—or whether the perpetual creativeness of genius exheists 
the animal energies in the process,drawing, as it were, through 
the fine electric agency of the nerves, all the spirit and sap of 
a man’s life, and expending it in beautiful and airy forms,— 
certain it is that men of conspicuous ability in the Eey and 
joyous world of fancy are generally short-lived. Shakspeare 
dying at fifty-two is a typé of the fate that seems reserved for 

| who, whether in literature or what is technically called art, 
have any share in the meutal power which created Falstaff. 
Of Shakspeare’s dramatic contemporaries, not many lived to 
be elderly. Philosophers last out their eight or nive decades, 
and are vigorous almost to the end; stuiesmen and lawyers 
are conspicuous in the records of longevity; epic poets and 
“ high art” painters not unfrequently hold on until seventy or 
eighty ; but the humorist is mostly fragile, and dies young. 
































of the morning papers tafe ory Corned sehr astonishment 
on all who earnt to regard the sketches of this genial and 
ee ee appointed and ing sunshine 
of their lives. For more than twenty years he had, indeed, 
been almost as regular in his appearance as the sun: itself. 
Scarcely a week during 
at ge — po = shine out = pages of sh 
and no om from other too. e came at length 
them like some pow = 5 

ments, and, it is to be feared, took 
of course, ungratefully fo 


too much as a matter 


productiveness. It is said of some men that we cannot asso- 
ciate with them the idea of death ; and this was pre-eminently 
80 with him who has just departed from our midst. He could 
draw sad and touching, ay, and even grand — yet his 
sketches, for the most were so light and bright and 
happy-making, so full both of the gos and the zest of Eng- 
lish life, that we never thought of their originator in the 
solemn twilight of mortality. We knew, too, that he wasstill 
in the prime of life, and, if we calculated chances at all, we 
hoped to see him working for our delight during another 
quarter of a century. Yet already he is gone. The current 
number of Punch, published on Wednesday, contains a sketch 
of his, full of his wonted spirit, humour, observation of life, 
and easy mastery of touch; but, on the previous Saturday 
evening, the hand that drew it dropped cold in death. 

Some five-and-twenty years must have passed since Mr. 
Leech—then a medical student and a friend of Albert Smith, 
‘who was also qualifying himself for the same profession— 
began to make little sketches of life and character, which 
were prbliched, in some of the periodicals of the day. Though 
full of humour and keen appreciation of social oddities, they 
were somewhat coarse in execution, partaking of the extrava- 
gant caricaturism of the time ; and probably tew who looked 
at them anticipated that the artist would at no very distant 
day attain the consummate power which he afterwards dis- 
played. Some of his early etchings on steel, in illustration of 
stories published in 's Miscellany about the year 1841, 
were indeed sufficiently poor; and, though he;afterwards im- 
proved greatly even in this respect, and produced some good 
effects of colour on steel, his real calling was for sketches on 
wood. He had the good sense to know this, and to keep 
main ly. to that line. There are certain things which are 
specially adapted to call forth a man’s peculiar faculty ; and 
happy is he who meets with the very employment best calcu- 
lated to develope all that is in him. The establishment of 
Punch was asingularly fortunate circumstance for Leech. No 
other publication, except one of the same kind, could have 
been so admirably fitted for the particular talent of the man. 
It helped to educate him; it was partly made by him, and 
partly madehim, He joined it in the second month of its 
existence, and very few numbers have appeared, from that 
August, 1841, to this present November, 1864, that have, not 
been gladdened and enriched by the creations of his ex- 
haustless brain. In earlier years, he did many of the 
political caricatures ; but of late he abandoned that species of 
work entirely, and confined himself to those sketches. of 
social manner and character in which he has never had an 
equal, and seems to have left no successor. When it is borne 
in mind that these drawings were almost entirely pure 
exercises of the fancy—b indeed on certain general con- 
ditions in the outer world, but not suggested by actual occur- 
rences, and therefore requiring an immense amount of inven- 
tion to bring them forth in a palpable and “ telling” shape—the 
most inexperienced will be able to form some idea of the tre- 
mendous draught on a man’s spirits and energy implied in the 
production ofsuch pictures, week after week, year after year, in 
sickness and in health, in despondency as well as in natural 
mirth, and whether the season were prolific or sterile in sug- 
gestive matter. That Mr. Leech sometimes “repeated him- 
self” is doubtless perfectly true. He had a manner of hisown, 
as all men of genius have, and he had his pet subject and his 
favourite types of face. But within the circle which circum- 
scribed him, as it circumscribes the greatest—and his very 
devotees do not claim for him a position among the chosen 
few—how rich was the variety, how admirable the skill! 
What artist has ever yet so felicitously united the rough oddity 
of caricature with an overmastering perception of truth and a 
sanctifying sense of beauty? Leech gave us the humours of 
the streets, and did not disgust; he sketched the frivolities of 
the drawing-room, and did not w Whether he were re- 
producing the poor little errand boy, with his gambols, his 
mischief, and his harmless slang, or the terrible human off- 
scourings of St. Giles’s kennels, or the “gent” out for a holi- 
day, or the exquisite at his club or in the parks, or the lady of 
fashion at dinner or ball, or jauntly a-horseback in bewitching 
hat and feather, or the Paterfamitias and Materfamilias of 
middle-class life at home or by the seaside, surrounded by 
“the girls and boys,” or the footman of Belgravia, or the 
“servant gal” of Paddington, or the garotting ruffian, or the 
foreigner whom he detested, or the wholé tribe of huntsmen, 
sportsmen, and anglers whom he loved,—in all he was equally 
at home, for the quick eye for truth and nature, and the cun- 
ning hand to interpret what the eye had seen, were never 
wanting. What a heaped measure and overplus of life do we 
find in these amazing sketches!. What a reflex of our age! 
What a miniature England! For not only did he give us 
character and human life to excess, but he “ threw in,” as a 
sort of careless make-weight, horses and dogs and donkeys, all 
discriminated with the touch of a master in that special walk ; 
and not content with this, but, ad wealth to wealth, he 
would dash on to the block, as mere kgrounds, and often 
effected by a few rough strokes, landscapes and sea-scapes 
and sky-scapes, wherein we saw the tangled brakes and 
hedgerows of our.land, the long flat fields, the soft 
retirement of - distant hills, the rivers drowsy with 


_ Mmuffiing sedge and reedy overgrowth, the heavy heat of| 


August noons, the wiry trees of March scratching and 
quivering in a keen air from the north, or a wild coast in 


autumn with the wind in visible motion on the frothy billows | @m#ner, Sth inst, 


and the scudding clouds, and in the streaming hair and skirts 
of ladies on the shore. At this present moment, with the 
shock of the artist’s death tresh upon us, we cannot pretend 
to euter into anything like an analytical ciiticism on his 
genius, or toshow wherein he failed, or what were the limita- 
tions of his powers. We glance in imagination over the long 
achievements of years, and can only note the wonderful 
panorama which they unfold. Bu: one poiat should be 
ested code tender, almost touching, sense 


the beauty of women and | them 


rgetting the enormous labour of such | hi 











-men whom he so 
0 rized; and a letter from Mr. k Lemon is quoted 
to that effect. Our street musicians have already enough to 
answer for in disturbing the 
is surely an extreme e: on. pene pee end 
from sorts of noises; but the first causes of his sufferings 
were the first causes of his death. The truth—the sad truth 
—is, that he worked his delicate organization until the whole 
nervous system gave way. The man was struck down by 
excessive toil, yet he went on toiling. A form of heart disease 
supervened, and while his were still in all their vigour, 
and not a little in their ess, he was taken from the place 
e filled only too well, and which we do not expect to see 
filled again —London Review, 5th inst. 





On the afternoon of the 4th inst. the remains of the late Mr. 
John Leech were consigned to their last resting place in All 
Souls’ Cemetery, K green. Asin the case of William M. 
Thackeray, whose remains were laid in the same cemetery 
less than a 
very few of the nearest friends of the deceased being invited to 
attend it. the Sener} A ion gg og ie ned pall 
past one at the gates of the cemetery. The Pp up 
the broad roadway towards the north of the cemetery, and 
drew up in front of the chapel. Amongst those who were 
assem on the ground, and who witnessed the coffin re- 
moved from the hearse into the chapel were; Mr. J. T. De- 
lane, Mr. Mowbray Morris, the Rev. ae preacher 
at the Charter House; Mr. William Russell, Mr. 
Charles Dickens, Mr. Edmund Yates, Mr. Richard Doyle, Mr. 
Gilbert, Mr. Phillips, R.A., &c. As soon as the coffin was 
placed upon the trestles and the mourners had taken their 
places, the friends of the deceased entered the chapel, while 
the first part of the burial service was read by the Rev. Charles 
Stuart, of King’s College, London. The pall-bearers were : Mr. 
Evans dg ng and Evans), Mr. Horace Mayhew, Mr. John 
Tenniel, Mr. H Silver, Mr. Mark Lemon, Mr. Shirle 
Brooks, Mr.Tom Taylor, and Mr. Perceval Leigh. At the 
close of this portion of the service the procession was re-form- 
ed, and moved to the grave, which is situated close to Thack- 
eray’s on the south side of the cemetery. This was a spot 
which John Leech frequently visited, having buried a loved 
daughter there in 1849. 





CONFEDERATION. 
LOOKING BENEATH THE SURFACE. 


This question of military aid to Canada our press has dis- 
cussed, and the aim of British journalists has been to impress 
upon the Canadians the necessity of self-exertion and of being 
prepared for military defence. Carried away by the usual over- 
impulse of the ready writer who must be quick and desires also 
to beemphatic, many a man has gone beyond the mark, and 
instead of persuading the Canadians to get ready to receive 
invaders, has helped to make them suspect a cowerdly inten- 
tion on our part to shrink out of the quarrel, and, in case of 
their being invaded by the Americans, to leave them to their 
fate. The policy of England in the Danish quarrel, and the 
opinion with which we have covered and comforted our ab- 
stinence from war, have come to corroborate the suspicion of 
the Canadas. They, as well as the continent, aan to think 
with the Charivari, that the British lion is a stuffed one. 

The Canadian leaders have therefore met, and the cor- 
respondence from Quebec no doubt truly represents them as 
about to form a Federation, chiefly for the purpose of bringing 
England to book. When once that Federation is formed, we 

be asked by the British Americans, as a body, What we 
intend? Do we mean, in case of their being attacked by the 
Americans, to support them in the war, coute qu’tl.coute? Or 
is it our aim merely to excite them to resistance, and leave 
them to carry it out with partial or small aid from England ? 
If we are resolved to give aid, limited aid, and conditional 
aid, the Canadians want to know, where are the limits, and 
what the conditions? We don’t seek to censure the Canadians 
for putting these straightforward questions. The tone of our 
public men and of our press has put them uponit. We shall 
have to answer, and more than our contemporaries seem to 
a must depend upon that answer. 

s England to defend Canada, or is she not? If not, or if 
only to such a degree as to give small additional confidence to 
the colonists, then, no doubt, a Federation may be made emi- 
nently useful. It will not be so for defence ; for, as we before 
observed, the central and the maritime provinces of British 
America cannot help one another much more than they do. 
But the Federation will prove highly useful for the purpose of 
making terms with the enemy. The Canadians would little 
like to join the Federal union, unless exonerated from an un- 
due share of its indebtedness. As little might they like to be 

into the effects, the sacrifices, and the responsibility 
of the present war. And during the present war the menacing 
question of annexation is not likely to be put tothem. But 
the war may end in a sudden American hurrah against 
Canada. To this we have greatly contributed by our beg- 
garly chaffer with the s, and by the inevitable _ 
oe of the cross questions and answers passing between Eng- 
land and British America. - 

Thus, a Federation will prove of the highest convenience to 
the colonists and enable them to make terms, for they can not 
only cast off the English sovereignty and commerce, but carry 
with them in so doing the maritime ports and possessions 
which there was really no need of our sacrificing. All that 
we have here said is in a great measure suppositions. But is 
it impracticable? If not contemplated by all, or even by the 


majority of those who propose the Federation, it is certuinly ps 


ed as no improbable — by some, and those not 
the least sagacious or influential. we ask is, that we 
should enter upon the important question with our eyes open, 
and not become the dupes of a blind belief in our own popu- 
lar theories, and of that new popular philosophy which preters 
economy to either power, dignity, or honour.—London He- 


—_———_-@ 
GLEANINGS FROM ENGLISH PAPERS. 
DENMARK AND GERMANY. 


The protracted negotiations between Denmark and the 
German Powers have at last resulted in the conclusion of a 
definitive treaty of peace. Its terms are, we need scarcely say, 
utterly disastrous to the weaker state. She loses the Duchies 


of studious men ; but this |i 


ago, the funeral was strictly private, only a h 











i of any other in t Euro state, 
While Belgium has nearly five mailitoas: foiland weden, and 
Portugal each about four millions, and Switzerland two-and- 
a-half millions, what is left for the Scandinavian kingdom only 


pect before 
her. She in fact,no hope of again playing an indepen- 
dent part, or of holding her own against those who are alninty 
loo! towards Jutland with greedy eves, except in a union 
with Sweden and Norway. That is the obvious and the all: 
im t result of the recent war; and when once we know 
that such is the case it matters little how many thalers of the 
Danish national debt are to be borne by the Duchies, how 
much is to be extorted by way of indemnity for the capture 
of German vessels, or how far the Flensberg fine arts colleo- 
tion is to be at the disposal cf the Danish Government. A 
little more or @ little less extortion on the part of Austria or 
Prussia is but an insignificant detail. What concerns Europe 
is the broad fact that a great wrong has been perpetrated 
without any one in! to prevent it; that a small state 

as been to the rapacity of two larger ones, without 
their proceedings exciting active jealousy or effectual resist- 
ance, * * §So far as regards international affairs, it is the 
crowning triumph of the nineteenth ceniury, to have restored 
the reign of mere brute force, under the plausible colour of 
a highly philosophical and philanthropical theory of non- 
intervention. = 

THE ITALIAN CONVENTION. 


It has given much satisfaction to the best friends of Italy to 
find that the meeting of the Italian Chambers has not brought 
with it any displays of violence and acrimony as were expect- 
ed by some-who thought that local jealousies would be too 
strong for common patriotism, or that a party might be found 
too vain and impatient to accept the skilful leadership of the 
Government and the conditions imposed by the French 
alliance. The acceptance of the Convention of September by 
the Italian people and their representatives is now beyond a 


Y! doubt. The influence of General Della Marmora has done 


much ; but the result is chiefly owing to the good sense of the 
public, which has had time to reftect, and to perceive, in con- 
sequence, that the true policy is to make sure of the advantages 
whch the Convention gives, and accept it, without abandon- 
ing the claim to something more valuable and complete. This 
conclusion has been much aided by the manner in which the 
Convention has been received by the friends and the enemies 
of Italy. ‘Ihe Ministry has gaincd much by the tune of the 
foreign press and the temper displayed by — politicians. 
Whatever may have been the impression in Italy, the impres- 
sion throught Europe is that the Convention is decidedly ad- 
vantageous to the Italian case. The steady friendship of 
England can no more be doubted than the political good 
sense which distinguishes this country, and the feeling in 
he my has been one of unmixed satisfaction. The disma 
in the priestly camp is, on the other hand, a sign by whic 
the real significance of the Convention may be interpreted. 
Whoever may think it too favourable to the Papal throne, it 
is clear that the Pope and his supporters are not of this 
opinion. A thrill has passed through the clerical body, and 
the Conservative statesmen of Vienna and Madrid are in 
visible perplexity. The news that in two years no French 
soldier is to be found in Rome has been the severest shock 
that the friends of the temporal power have received 
since the events of 1860. .It is impossible for thinking Italians 
not to be influenced by these comments of Europe on their 
affairs. Every day the suspicion with which the Convention 
was at first regarded has diminished, and now there is only a 
smail and os minority that would quarrel with the 
King or the Emperor about’ an arrangement so evidently 
transitional. _ 
A RUSSIAN TE DEUM. 

The Russian Government, not content with deci- 
mating Poland, has ordered all Poles to proclaim their 
exultation at the atrocities they’ are compelled to 
endure. On the 19th of September a solemn Te Deum was 
sung in all the Roman Catholic churches of Warsaw to cele- 
brate the anniversary of General De Berg’s escape from assas- 
sination. The authorities of all kinds also presented the 
Lieutenant of the Kingdom with an address, which General 
De Berg acknowled by saying that his success was due 
to Russia, which was ready “to devote her sons, the very 
last one, to preserve the glory of her Sovereign.” The Rus- 
sian residents of Warsaw subsequently presented their rul- 
er with bread-and salt, in token, we presume, of their tho- 
rough approval of all his acts. It is to be noted that in the 
address M. De Berg is declared entitled to honour for the 
“ glorious souvenirs of the days of Ostrolenka, of the takin 
of Wola, and of the assault of Warsaw,” a touch of politi 
cynicism of which only a Tartar could be guilty. 


A PRINCE’S EDUCATION. 


The Spanish Government has published a long report on 
the education of the Prince of the Asturias, eldest son of 
the Queen of Spain, a child of six. It is a regular essay, 
beginning with the power of Spain under Philip Il. and 
cating with praises of “ your Majesty’s exquisite tact.” The 
Ministry state that in their opinion the wars of the past 
have been only “trivial preludes to those which are expect- 
ed still,” and the education of the Prince is therefore to be 
“ chiefly military.” He is to “ become insensibly a great cap- 
tain,” and for that end is to “visit the troops, to descend to 
details, to understand principles, to learn the origin of mili- 
tary force and the conditions of its organization.” This 
ramount study is not, however, to interfere with that of 
“religion, which is the code of kings”—mark the implied 
exemption from Awman law—or of morals, or of the politi- 
cal law of the country. Well, it is something to see it con- 
ceded that a king ought to be educated. A hundred years 
ago wisdom came to the Bourbons by intuition. The world 
advances, though its progress cannot be said to be very 
fast-when drill is made the first occupation of the heir toa 
throne. Me 

A HURRICANE AT CALCUTTA. 


A frightful cyclone or circularstorm burst over Calcutta on 
the 5ih October. According to the statements received by 
telegraph about 150 vessels have been driven on shore, pro- 
perty inthe city has been extensively injured, and the villages 
south of Calcutta have been inundated. According to an 
account received in Paris, 12,000 lives have been lost, and the 
damage done amounts to eight millions sierling. The 





of Slesvig, Wolstein, and Lauenberg; and in parting with 
she parts with mdre ‘than one-third of her territory, 


pecuniary estimate is absurd; but there is reason to fear that 
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mittee, held on the 3ist ult. in 
in the twenty seven unions comprising the cotton 
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SrrrenDiaRyY MacisTRaTes.—It is reported that. the Lord 
Chancellor has collected a large amount of information respect- 
ing the decisions of unpaid magistrates, and intends 10 bring 
in a bill to place the magistracy of large town on a stipe 0 
footing, preparatory to a more extensive @ of the 
principle. 
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PERSONAL. 


R. GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, ha been suddenly 
summoned home, ynder circumstances of severe domestic 
affliction, requests his friends in the United States to accept his 
sincere apologies for any apparent want of courtesy in the matter 


of leave-takin 
evening, November 15. 
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The European Mail-Bags. 

Various steamers have arrived during the week, the latest 
in point of date having left Queenstown on the 6th inst. ; but 
we cannot say that the news they bring is of very stirring 
interest. Gleanings from recent papers will, as usual, be found 
scattered through our columns. 

The political world at home is absolutely stagnant—so much 
the better. The lull gives opportunity for discussing many 
subjects of no slight importance, that are apt to be huddled 
out of sight when rival claimants for office mount their hobby- 
horses, and dazzle or divert the country with their perfor- 
mances. For this reason is it that Colonial affairs are creeping 
up again into due prominence, and the Confederation scheme 
here in the West divides public attention, with the old griev- 
ance touching convicts in certain of the Australian settle- 
ments, ‘I'he Zimeshas even found leisure and space for gently 
lecturing our gracious lady Sovereign upon her continued 
isolation and retirement, d-propos to the want of royal 
hospitality experien by foreigners of exalted station, 
when they visit her Majesty’s immediate domain. Con- 
trasting the late splendid reception of the Prince of Wales 
at the Northern Courts, with the frigid honours accorded 
simultaneously to Prince Humbert in England, our great cen- 
sor calls for the exercise of more liberality in this matter of en- 
tertaining strangers, and hints broadly enough that, if the 
Queen cannot sufficiently cease from cherishing her great sor- 
row, it becomes the young Heir Apparent to play the host 
munificently.—Our best bit of news concerns the expedition 
against that perverse Japanere Daimio, who persisted in 
closing the Inland Sea against the nations to which it was 
opened by treaty. The work lias been accomplished by force 
of arms; and we are glad to see for once that the United 
States, though represented by little more than a flag, took 
part with France and Great Britain—From another part of 
the great East, the tidings, we regret to say, are disastrous 
in the extreme. Calcutta has been devastated by a terrific 
hurricane, causing very heavy losses among the shipping at 
anchor—not in the Bay of Bengal, as some of the papers 
tells us, but in the river Hooghly whose furious tides rush 
past the “city of palaces.” A terrible sacrifice of life is also 
reported among the native boatmen, which will little surprise 
those who have seen their fragile craft, and who know how 
unnerved and helpless the poor wretches become under the 
effects of tempestuous weather.—One more item only claims a 
word. While our navel captains and our men of science are dis- 
puting over armour intended o be impervious, and projectiles 
meant to be irresistible, seamen for manning the royal screws 
and iron-clads are declared to be inconveniently scarce. It 
is not to be feared, however, that the inconvenience will be 
permanent, Higher pay and increased privileges will lure 
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condolence and serious prognostications hereupon; uttered by 
some of our editorial brethren here. Their memories are 
most funnily loose. How many weeks have passed since 
lamentations filled their pages, because U. 8. ships-of-war 
were detained from active service, by the very want now fel 
at Portsmouth and Plymouth ? 

At last a Tre aty of Peace has been signed between Denmark 
and the Germa.u bullies, who have ground the little Kingdom 
to powder. The terms are harsh in the extreme; and the 
conduct of Prussia especially has made a very painful impres- 
sion upon all the» Liberals of Europe. The Danish Parlia- 
ment has yet to vote upon acceptance or rejection of the 
Treaty ; but the military grip of the ruthless Prussian inva- 
ders is upon the throat of Jutland, and submission is unavoid- 
able under the circumstances.—The moderation and good 
sense of the Italian Parliament has been conspicuous, in its 
dealing with the convention recently made between Louis 
Napoleon and Victor Emmanuel. The Turinese are furious 
against the transfer of the seat of government to Florence, and 
have even suffered themselves to manifest{personal rudeness 
towards their Ré Galantuomo ; but alarge majority of the 
legislators seems disposed to consider that “ all roads lead to 
Rome,” and to acquiesce therefore in the change proposed. 
It will be a signal retribution truly, if the ingenious scheme of 
the Emperor for sowing discord among the Italians, while 
withdrawing himself from an anomalous and difficult position, 
should only tend still more to consolidate and strengthen 
their nationslity. 


North and Sout:h. 

A week so devoid, asthe passing one, of important news in 
military matters is scarcely within our remembrance since the 
war began ; slight skirmishes and affairs of outposts are alone 
recorded. Nevertheless, intelligence from General Sherman, 
U. &., is expected with keen anxiety, for his movements are 





altogether hidden from the public ken. The late story of the 
abandonment and burning of Atlanta turns out to have been 
13 hoax; and in fact the Confederates made some slight and 
wusuccessful attempts to surprise that place, on Friday, the 
11t.h inst. Groping in the dark, we do not deem it necessary 
to acid our own to the many speculations afloat, with reference 
to the contemplated advance. We shall hear the fact in time. 
The Richmond pipers either affect ignorance, or are as much 
mystified as we aie. : 

There is mystery also and intense curiosity extant, regarding 
the alleged policy oi’ Mr. Lincoln, who is now firmly seated in 
his place. It has been hinted in sundry semi-official ways, 
and notably in a speech by General Butler, that the Government 
is about to send Commissioners to Richmond, to offer terms to 
the South. Theliberality ofthese terms is much boasted. They 
are said to comprise a general amnesty on laying down arms,the 
abolition of slavery immediate or prospective, and a return to 
the Union—that is to say, neither the institution or the inde- 
pendence for which the Confederacy has been fighting. 
Coupled with this offer, real or imaginary, goes forth a threat 
that, in the event of the South not accepting it, a ruthless and 
exterminating mode of prosecuting hostilities will be adopted. 
The Confederates are to be driven pell-mell into the Gulf of 
Mexico, and their lands and possessions are to be parceled out 
among the invading soldiery—or the speculating vultures who 
hover in their track. The question then arises, whether 
this attempt, at peace is to be made in good faith, or 
whether its utter failure ig not anticipated ag a foregone con- 
clusion. In thelatter case, any such mission to Richmond 
must be designed to justify the North in its own eyes for a 
predetermined system of spoliation and extermination, while 
its tendency would be to consolidate all parties in support 
of the war. 

The Presidential election, we all know, passed off without 
the slightest breach of the peace, in this turbulent and, as some 
call it, disaffected city. It is amusing however to see how 
differently this freedom from disorder has been interpreted, 
before and since the 8th inst. Before that date, New York 
was threatened in the harshest of terms with General Butler, 
with gunboats, with many thousand troops. Since that date, we 
have been treated to the most beautiful pictures of a great peo- 
ple rising in their majesty to fulfil the grandest of a citizen’s 
duties—a sublime spectacle, such as the world never saw! 
Meanwhile General Butler, having assisted at this stupendous 
exhibition of popular virtues, and being now unmindful of 
threats upon the Canadian frontier, has gone off to the front 
of the army, or to Washington where rumour assigns him the 
Secretaryship to the War Department, now held by Mr. Stan- 
ton. Apropos of Canada, it should be recorded that the exa- 
mination of the St. Alban’s raiders at Montreal has been 
postponed until the 13th of next month, their leader having 
put in, as his defence, a commission from the Confederate Go- 
vernment, and having requested time to communicate with 
them. Some of the rabid journalists here have already begun to 
complain that decision is not made off hand against “ the band of 
robbers,” being clamorous to have every thing settled accord- 
ing to their own wishes, and very restive under any interpre- 
tation of international law or usages, which dves not square 
therewith. ; 

It is worthy of mention, as an instance of the fallibility of 
impressions and opinions in these times, that the premium on 
gold, which was expected to rise rapidly and continuously if 
Mr. Lincoln were re-elected, has tumbled down little less than 
forty per cent. since the issue of the late contest became 
known. The fall, it may be added, has been most marked 
within these few days—the market being influenced probably 





dack back to the service; and we can but laugh st the mock 


by the peace rumours adverted to above, and by reports of 
Bherman’s advance toward the South—CGeneral McClellan 


November 19 


sent in his resignation of rank in the army, on the day of elec- 
tion. It has been accepted ; and Brigadier-General Sheridan, 
who has distinguishud himself in the Shenandoah Valley, has 
been promoted to the vacant Major-Generalship. 

We omitted to chronicle in our last issue that Governor 
Seymour, of this State, failed in his attempt upon a second 
term of office. He was defeated at the polls by Mr. R. W. 
Fenton.—Our neighbour, the Hon. Henry J. Raymond, the 
able Editor-in-Chief of the W. ¥. Daily Times, was at the same 
time returned as one of the Members of Congress for this city. 
Common rumour, however, speaks of him as destined to fill 
presently the highly important office of Minister to the Court 
of France. Truly, the journalists are counted worthy of 
their pay. 











The Professor at Fault. 

Professor Goldwin Smith has made himself a person of so 
much note, or notoriety, that his public utterances claim a 
moment’s attention. A fortnight since, we had him lecturing 
at Boston, and we honestly complimented him upon having 
plucked up a little British spirit, and uttered a few truths 
without immediate regard to their acceptance. On Saturday 
last, he was entertained at the Union League Club of this city 
by a large assemblage comprising many distinguished gentle- 
men; but we cannot find, in the published reports of his 
speech on the occasion, any cause whatever to congratulate 
him. On the contrary, the Professor appears to have suc- 
cumbed to the seductive influences of a desire to please, and to 
have contented himself mainly with flattering generalities. 
Had he limited himself to these, we should have let him pass; 
but as he went beyond these, and ventured upon statements 
that are absolutely false, and one charge at least that may be 
seriously misconstrued, we propose to devote a few lines to 
setting his readers right. As for setting himself right—let no 
man attempt it. Tenacity of their own opinions, and the 
moral conviction that they alone are enlightened and that all 
who differ from them are stone blind, are characteristics of 
the politicians to whose school the Professor is allied. 

The first direct misrepresentation—to use a mild word— 
of this very infallible Englishman occurred in this wise. He 
tickled the ears of his hearers by telling them, in allusion to 
their civil war: “Itis our cause as well as yours. Our 
hopes of political progress have sunk with your calamities, 
They will revive with your victories.” Now nothing could be 
more at variance with fact, so far as the remark is applicable 
to those masses of our countrymen at home, for whom the 
bowels of John Bright and Goldwin Smith are supposed to 
be yearning with compassion. Let the latter deny it if he 
can. During the last ten years, while this great Republic 
was rapidly growing in wealth and power and the admiration: 
of the world, the clamour for Parliamentary Reform was no 
less rapidly dying out at home. The people learned—by 
great commercial changes wrought out, and by other ameli- 
orations on which we have not space to dwell—that their 
voices were heard sufficiently and their influence was suffi- 
ciently felt. They realized their own material progress, and 
became more and more indifferent to that political progress, 
ever in the mouths of canting champions. This, let it be 
noted, has been the attitude of our labouring class for many 
years past. They were not stimulated by American great- 
ness to cry out for her institutions. Neither were they—and 
we mention this, just toshow how utterly mistaken the Pro- 
fessor is, in holding that these movements are reciprocal as 
those of buckets in a well—neither, we say, were our people 
on the other hand induced to look with greater tolerance upon 
absolutism or abuses, by the misfortunes that have come 
upon this land. They have minded their own political af- 
fairs, throughout the three and a half years of civil war; and 
strange is the single instance of momentary ‘relapse there- 
upon. At the most gloomy period for the North, Mr. Glad- 
stone, who has avowed himself a believer in the ultimate dis- 
union of the United States, volunteered a movement. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Goldwin Smith’s recorded opinions, our Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer ought to have taken the opportunity 
to demand disfranchisement and restriction. We all know, 
on the contrary, how the excessive liberality of his programme 
took us by surprise, and would have taken the wind out of 
the sails of Messrs. Cobden and Bright and Goldwin Smith, 
if there had been any response to his feeler. Does not all this 
show that the story of “our hopes” sinking or reviving, as 
the North or the South gains a victory, is nothing better than 
egregious twaddle? Is the Professor ignorant of the fact, or 
is he disingenuous? 

Again, while we cordially echo every wish of Mr. Smith, or 
of Mr. Jay who presided at the feast, as to the friendship that 
ought to subsist between the latter’s country and our own, we 
must ridicule the notion that, if Slavery disappears and the 
South is subdued, the animosity of this people will no longer 
be inflamed against their kinsmen. Nota leading man at that 
table hobnobbing with the Professor—and they were all 
Northerners and abolitionists—but has done his best within a 
month to stir up the embers of strife. Perhaps Mr. Smith does 
not read their journals ; perhaps he only listens to their grate- 
ful acknowledgment of his own flatteries. It would be anice 
point to decide, whether there has been more bitter abuse of 
England of lete among these amiable Republican brethren, or 
in the olden time when Democrats and Irishmen and South- 
erners combined to pour out upon her ther vials of wrath. 

But our space warns us to be brief ; and we therefore omit 
much that tempts us to diverge, and call attention to the second 
matter of fact in which the Professor is at fault. He used 
these words: “The alien form of slavery having disappeared, 








your institutions shall stand forth ia their true lineaments and 





. day’s withholding detracts something from the merit and the 
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native character, as the first attempt in the history of the 
world to found a great community on the principle on which 
aloné a community worthy of the name can be founded, of 
common interest and equal right.” A first attempt! We 
have “heretofore wondered why a professed teacher of the 
history of the past devoted himself so exclusively to the 
national economics and social ethics of the present. We see 
it clearly now. He has never read history, ancient or modern. 
But if one of this master’s pupils at Oxford had, in his boyhood 
at Harrow or Eton, given this statement as his deduction from 
his lessons, he would have been deservedly birched on the 
spot. 


































































































































Sure as we are that every one of our British and Colonial 
readers will heartily join us in wishing for Lord Lyons 
speedy and entire recovery, we are ndt less sure that our 
American readers will cordially unite in the sentiment. The 
language of adulation does not come readily to our pen; but 
we do not exaggerate in saying that, while his Lordship has 
ever shown ‘himself the zealous and faithful servant of his 
Sovereign, he has nevertheless proved himself the sincere 
friend of both countries. Long may it be before, from any 
cause whatever, both countries lose the benefit of his inesti- 
mable services at Washington ! 


the warmest expressions of satisfaction.”» I was one of that 
densely crowded audience; but, alas! I did not hear those seeth- 
ing sounds of applause. Sighs of weariness, on the contrary, 
were not unfrequent on the part of that patient concourse; nor 
could it entirely repress a soporific tendency towards the com- 
forting yawn. it one must make due allowance for expediency. 
It is manifest wisdom to cheer the sick. The theatrical manager, 
like my lord of Buckingham, when he proposed Richard for the 
throne, is fain to accept the plaudits of three or four as 

the approving verdict of everybody. In reading Mr. Wallack’s 
m, therefore, I recognize it as conceived with that 

uoyant geniality of judgment, and that strict adherence to rose- 
coloured views, w! are ever characteristic of the judicious ad- 


v A 
It had, sated, its slight foundation; a few features in the 
rmance of “ The School of Reform” were actually applauded. 


Finall pelled roach Mr. Goldwin Smith ai rp ogee Hana omnis cea, which sete the witer otepl- 
y, we are com to rep . sa sic. y at play. In one of them the volatile Ferment— rably 
with a much more serious offence than forgetfulness of plain UstC, played by Mr. Fisher—thinking that bis wife is at his elbow, 


The first Philharmonic concert of the present season took 
place on Saturday evening, the 5th inst. ere was a good, but 
not a very crowded attendance. The subscription list, we are 
given to understand, has fallen off this year. There can be no 
mystery as to the cause. The price of admission has been raised 
from six dollars to eight dollars—and people think the tax too 

At six dollars per season, the members divided eighty 

ollars apiece for their services, being an av e of four d 
for each rehearsal and performance. We are d to regard 
this sum as sufficient. ere is, at all events, very little prospect 
favourable to the continuance of friendly relations with your ped a increased by the demand now made on the sub- 


country will not fail to ensue.” This isa grossand unwar.| It has to be conceded, we fear, that the programme wes Soy very 
; fresh. ere was n0' an strumen nove. in 
ranted libel. It is tantamount to charging that the British Nevertheless the numbers were substantial and good. Almost 
Cabinet, or the British Parliament, is not desirous to cultivate snything can be said of Beethoven’s Eroica Symphony, : with 
@ good understanding with this People. Hereupon we beg leave | Which the one performances commenced. It is one of those 
to contradict this impertinent orator point-blank. That they | How vast the intellectual stride trom the second Bymphony to 
have refused to violate their neutrality, that they have in pe AP eed Rane third! Pina on oe ie en a a 
: : on 0 6 manner © 2 an e r we come for 
several instances spoken disagreeable truths, that they decline | tne first time upon the really creative genius of Beethoven. 
to violate their own laws, in order to win golden opinions| The a i, 8 see tenees a ietemney of the 
from one of two belligerents—all this is true enough.|fTsns, ,O10 maner ese that Beeth oe bea wg 
That they have shown a hostile feeling to this nation, that 7 ye Minny the past. Thereafter Beet. 
it actuates or possesses them, that the matter of slavery will 
affect their view of international obligations—all this is false, 
utterly false, even though Mr. Goldwin Smith insinuates it. 


truths, when desirous to curry favour with listeners. Let 
him exhibit himself and his school as he pleases. When he 
stands up before an intelligent and influential audience, and 
misrepresents his own Government, he may not be dealt with 
leniently. While harping on the panacea of abolition, he 
had the assurance to say: “In the councils of England too— 
at least in the general sentiments of our nation—a change 


abuses T% in the Gencral’s presence. In another, 
Ferment mistakes Tyke for a gentleman “high in the commis- 
sion,” and talks with him, at cross purposes. the third, Gene- 
ral introduces Ferment to Lord Avondale. These scenes 
are well devised and well ressed. They were, moreover, ef- 
tectively played on this occasion. The General Tarragon was Mr. 
Gilbert, who fumed and blustered, according to the requirements 
of the part, and —— it with his customary fidelity to details, 
and precision of fi The Bob Tyke was Mr. Mark Smith, who 
the character with that accuracy which comes of 

minute attention to form, but with little feeling and with Jess ef- 
fect. In parts which require rosy, bluff humour, or quiet dignity, 
or sternness tempered with —-. or venerable simplicity, 
or the heart-b: ng childishness of gray and broken age, Mr. 
Smith is entirely adequate to the occasion, always impressing the 
mind, and often affecting the emotions. But the aspect of sullen 
ferocity eludes his art. He is out of place in the part of Bob Tyke. 
His ormance of it may be good, as performances go; but it 
is not distinctly excellent. As to the acting in the other parts— 
aside from Mrs. Vernon’s capital delineation of garrulous age, in 
Mrs. Nicely—it was uniformly commonplace. Little else was to be 
— the parts themselves being intrinsically dull. Their 
dullness, howbeit, was somewhat alleviated by judicious though 
insufficiently liberal cutting of the dialogue. The comedy was 
done in five acts; but it had happily been shorn of a portion of its 
didactic verbosity. 
Two questions are ermertied by this moribund topic—one of 
them having a limited, the other a general interest, to the critical 
observer. I fancy such a one enquiring, first, why ‘‘ The School 
of Reform” has been played at Wallack’s at all? It had been done 
at the Winter Garden, and done very badly—save for the remarka- 
ble power of Mr. Clarke’s acting, in Bob Tyke. But though Mr. 
Clarke’s audiences admired his art, they imbibed a definite aver- 
sion to the play in which that art was revealed. Unless, there- 
fore, it was deemed possible to surpass his performance of 
Tyke, the revival of this weighty comedy, at another theatre, was 
at once an injudicious and a cruel trial of public patience. This 
— however, is not of especial importance ; the experiment has 
een made and has failed, and we shall, probably, hear no more of 
it. But the more interesting enquiry of the critical observer has 
reference to the general dullness of works which undertake the 
defence of virtue. Why is it that goodness so often moves the 
spirit of respectable but heavy persons, causing them to overflow 
in stilted verse and stupid prose? Morton, who wrote “ The 
School of Reform,” was a very clever man; but the moment 
he became didactic he became tedious. Look into ‘the 
Sunday School libraries, and you find them made up, for the 
most part, of ineffable and utterly unendurable trash. Read the 
books, that are published for the young, and you find them to be, 
in general, the work of old women, in trousers as well as petti- 
coats, who rise with difficulty to the height of the stupendous but 


They are the last glimpses we have of the past. Thereafter Beet- 
hoven belongs to the future and grows out of himse!f—fantasti- 
cally sometimes—but always with immense vigour and luxuri- 
ance. They show you a little back room in Bonn, wherein he 
wrote _— of his works. It looks out upon an humble garden, 
y pressed by the massive wall of an extinct monastic 
establishment—the water spouts ef which grin hideously into the 
room. Strange shadows and brilliant seams of sunlight flash 
through the pent-up space, and carved es of leering satyrs 
can be discovered through the foliage. We can imagine that such 
ascene impressed the fancy of Beethoven. His works—and in 
none more s0 than in the Eroica—are a a mingling of gloom and 
ety, of solid form and fantastic ornamentation ; of rustling ar- 
ours and yw scholastic severities. Nearly the whole of this 
Symphony is faultless. It was paves respectably by the orchestra 
under Mr. Bergmann; but the Marche Funébre dragged, and _— 
of the scherzo were indistinct. The technical ability of the Phil- 
harmonic orchestra is good enough, but the Society suffers from 
having two conductors. We have no intention of declaring for 
or against either of these gentlemen, but we do protest unhesita- 
tingly against the license which they both allow themselves in the 
matter oftime. Weare certain that it Mr. Eisfeld were to con- 
duct this Symphony to-morrow, he would change the ten.po of 
every movement; and that if Mr. Bergmann were again to follow 
him, he would do the same. 

For our own part, we prefer the last named tleman in the 
stormy platitudes of the modern school, rather than in the unities 
ofthe great masters. His equanimity in the face of an unusual 
number of trombones is admirable. The presence of Mr. H. C. 
Timm at the bass-drum does not unnerve him; even Mr. Scharfen- 
burg at the cymbals will not cause him to fly in dismay. In the 
tumultuous dissonances of “‘ Les Préludes,” amid the fury of the 
instruments we have named, he is calm, collected, and radiant. 
To quote the legend of the work (from Lamartine’s “‘ Meditations 
Poetiques’’), he ‘regains in the combat the full consciousness of 
himself and the entire possession of his powers.” This cannot be 
said of Mr. Eisfeld, whose reading of ‘‘ Les Preludes” last year— 
although studied, it was said, under the composer’s own 
oo in our memory as a horrible nightmare. He may be said 
to have regained the full consciousness of somebody else, and the 
entire possession of his defects. 

On the present occasion Liszt’s work was rendered vigorously, 
and brought the concert to a successful close. Weare sorry to 
add that the first musical society of America did not think it ne- 
cessary to engage oe for the performance of the ages 
where that instrumentalist is needed. They were, as usual, played 
on the piano-forte. There was a single overture (“‘ Oberon,” by 
Weber) very beautifully rendered. 

4#Mr. 8. B. Mills played Weber’s charming ‘ Polanaise Brillante” 
in a thoroughly artistic manner. The work is melodious, vivid in 
colouring, Sod, clear in form. It has but one fault, namely its 
shortness, a fault, by the way, which is all the more noticeable 
when it is enfo upon us by the masterly performance of so 
admirable a pianist as Mr. Mills.—Somewhat longer, but not much 
stronger, was the concerto for violin played by Mr. Theod. Tho- 
mas, and played faultlessly. The piece was by Mendelssohn 
(opus 64 in E), and is very well known. Mr. Thomas is one of 
our best soloists, and we are glad that his associates have at 
length given him a fair chance to display his ability. 
" : ahi: e notice that Mr. Theodore Eisfeld is to conduct the next 
Captain Winslow, we observe, in his speech at the banquet, ag and that we are again te he bevee bir Be eg 
i i labama lub. There are two societies here that haunt the armonic, 
mate a to curtain guamens on bared the 4 : who and make its subscribers wretched. We have nothing to say 
were said to have served on board H. B. M. S. practice-ship| against the ‘‘ Liederkranz” or the “Arion,” They are without 
Excellent. But his words are so differently reported in the | doubt most creditable associations, and afford abundant amuse- 
f th gi io ment to their many members. But we are at a loss to understand 
accounts before us, both given in the first person, that we| why they should inflict themselves upon a strictly instrumental 
might be fighting a shadow in laying hold of them. In one] society. The ——— —— two rw ober 4 gat 
“ ae rogramme. e instrumental pieces are Men s Sym- 
he is made to say that “ the Secesh boasted of their picked ae. No. 3 opus 56, in A minor); Berlioz’s San ata a 
gunners from the Hzcellent ;” in the other he is made to speak | *‘ King at and Mozart’s Overture to the “Magic Flute.” 
of “the men that were sent from the Excellent.” There is the| 1°-4ay will be held the first rehearsal of this programme. The 
widest imaginable difference between the two; and we donot 
believe for a moment that Capt. Winslow uttered these latter 
words. They savour of the twist given in preparing them for 


concert takes place on Saturday, Dec. 17th. 
sensational print, and their utter untruth is well known. In-| 
deed, if we rightly remember, it was established that in the 
Alabama’s crew there was one man only who, at some pre- 
vious period, had once served on board her Majesty’s ship in 
question ! or 
The Health of Lord Lyons. 

An incautious paragraph in the Washington correspond- 
ence of a daily paper caused a very uneasy sensation, in this 
city, early in the week. It was asserted therein that Lord 
Lyons was dangerously ill,and that his disease was typhoid 
fever. Weare glad to be enabled to contradict both these 
rumours. Lord Lyons is not, and has not been, dangerously 
ill; he is not, and has not been, suffering from typhoid fever. 
It is true, on the other hand, that his Lordship is decidedly 
an invalid; but his complaint is a neuralgic affection of the 
head, painful and prostrating, and rendering entire absence 
‘from work indispensably needful. 


The Cases of the “ Florida” and “ Alabams.” 

It is not yet officially announced that the Florida is to be 
given up, with such other reparation to Brazil as the circum- 
stances may suggest, and international custom ordain. Never- 
theless, for the honour’s sake of this country, we cling to the 
belief that there will be no long delay in arranging this. Every 


grace of right action.—Since our last, the captor and the prize 
have arrived at Fortress Monroe, and, very strange to add, the 
U.8. Consul at Bahia, a Mr. Wilson, was a passenger on 
board the Wachusett. Hence it is presumed that this. official 
representative of the U. S. was a counsellor of, and partici- 
pant in, the scandalous deed. Bahia newspapers, in fact, go 
further than this, and assert that Mr. Wilson had pledged his 
honour to the Brazilian authorities that no hostile proceed- 
ings should take place. The reader can judge how disagree- 
ably the whole affair becomes complicated by this new charge ; 
but we have no pleasure in dwelling on the subject, and only 
repeat the hope that it may be speedily settled, in consonance 
with both law and custom. 

That brave and ableseaman, Captain Winslow, of the U. 8. 
‘war steamer Kearsarge, has been twice publicly honoured in 
Boston ; by a reception at Faneuil Hall, and by a banquet at 
the Revere House. Inevitably—being always on hand for any 
work, from genuflexions before an Imperial Highness to 
“ writing for the Ledger’—the Hon. Edward Everett made 
his appearance on both occasions. As however his chief 
business at the dinner,was giving a “ first-rate” certificate that 
President Lincoln is “ the glass of fashion and the mould of 
form,” we go back to Faneuil Hall, where Mr. Everett, no 
less inevitably, contrived to malign and misrepresent our 
countrymen. Noman but himself, we believe, could have 
reiterated the exploded charge, that “the yacht of an 
Englishman acted as tender to the pirate.” It has been 
authoritatively denied by the owner; the probabilities were 
all against it. Mr. Everett makes his miserable point, and 
gains applause by once more dragging it forward. 


fe be happy, and that virtue is its own reward. Turn to the re- 
ous press, and you look, with natural dismay, upon mingled 
viality and turgidity, only row and then relieved by any dash of 
hearty human feeling. Must there then be cakes and ale and hot 
inger—a spice of wickedness—in all that is brilliant and excellent 
letters? I leave the critical observer in charge of his own ques- 
tion, owning incidentally that I go to such saints as Moore and 
Byron for sacred poetry, and that even Mr. Dion Boucicault 
seems to me a better defender of goodness than Morton the dra- 
matist, or the author of the “ Night Thoughts,” or the American 
Tract Society itself. 
The changes in programme, that were promised last week, are 
yet to be made.—Mr. Owens, at the Broadway, is to pley Dr. 
.—Mr. Wheatley, at Niblo’s, is to appear in “‘ The Corsican 
Brothers,” —“ Les Femmes Terribles’’ has been done at the French 
Theatre. MERCUTIO. 


Hatts and HFancis. 


Mr. G. A. Sala sailed hence in the Persia for Liverpool, on 
Wednesday last. It was his intention to have remained until 
next week, and in the interval to have expressed personally 
to his friends here the grateful sense that he entertains of their 
much kindness shown to him. It will be seen, however, from 
a “Card” published above, that letters unexpectedly 
received called Mr. Sala abruptly to England.———_— 
Mr. W. H. Fry, the composer of the Operas of “ Leonora” 
and “ Notre Dame de Paris,” and the accomplished musical 
critic of the Zribune, sailed hence for the West Indies, on 
Wednesday last. Mr. Fry seeks restoration of shattered health. 
We join his numerous friends in sincerely hoping that his 
trip may prove beneficial. —The pe Bn Peers, it is 
reported, refused the Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland: The Duke 
uf Devonshire, the Marquis of Lansdowne, Earl of Bessbo- 
rough, Earl Granville, Earl of St. Germans, Lords Taunton, 
Houghton, Eversley, and Torrington.—_—_——Thhe Prince and 
Princess of Wales proceeded from Hanover to Darmetadt, 
and were to return home by way of Antwerp. —Infor- 
mation has been received from the interior of Africa, to the 
effect that Mr. Baker, one of the Nile explorers, is alive. It 
was surmised that he had perished————-The new Cunard 
steamer Ouba is to sail from Liverpool for this port, on the 3rd 
of next month._——_——Brignoli’s failure at Madrid was at- 
tended with violent expressions of ill-will to the Manager of 
the Opera house. Doubts are expressed as to Brignoli’s bein 
brought out in Paris—————Our Government has receive 
information that the King of Abyssinia has released our Con- 
sul, Captain Cameron, with all his fellow-prisoners. No 
official statement of the affair has yet been published.— 
The Queen and Court are at Windsor. —Dr. Russell, 
known here, bas repudiated the authorship of a foolish book on 
eccentric personages, attributed to him by silly or inimical 
writers. The WN. Y. Herald, of course, pretended that he wrote 
it, and cited an English review that ridiculed it. A 
woman of the Paris demi-monde has adopted the Lantern of 
Diogenes for her device, and had it painted on the panels of her 
carriage. The inscription, in very small letters is : “‘ Hominem 
quero.””"——-——-The Ocean Steam Navigation Company of 
Montreal has extraordinary ill luck. Their steamer the Jura, 
from Quebec to Liverpool, was stranded at the mouth of the 
Mersey before daylight on the morning of the 3rd inst. She was 
in charge of a pilot, who mistook the lights. Crew, passen- 

ers, and cargo have been saved; not so the ship———The 
inister of Public Instruction has applied to the Academy of 
Inscriptions and Belles Lettres to give i's opinion on the uti- 
ity of introducing the modern pronunciation of Greek in'o 
the colleges of France. The academy has nominated a com- 
mittee to examine the questiva. The journey from 














Brama. 


It was a sin of omission, last week, that I did not name Mr, 
Davidge and Mr. Stoddart among the props of the Olympic Thea- 
tre. They are actors of peculiar talent, and they exemp) | u- 
liar and very agreeable veins in theart of comic acting. a -_ 
by the way, has, of late, been thoroughly illustrated, in many o: 
its ‘eae, at the various theatres of the city; and I fancy that a 
sprightly mavazinist, having time and patience to that end, might 
profitably discuss the general subject, in an interesting essay. We 
of the ephemeral Press, however, can do little more, at any time, 
than glance ard glide over the salient points of themes that are 
living to-day and dead to-morrow. 

Such a theme is furnished by the recent performance of “‘ The 
School of Reform,” at Wallack’s. It was living on Wed- 
nesday, and was, indeed, in a vigorous condition of vitality : 
but early on Wednesday evening it began to droop, and it 
has been sinking rapidly ever since. A final effort to save 
it will be made this evening; but there is really no chance 
of its recovery. The patient is already stricken with death 
and, by midnight, the case will undoubtedly be classed 
among those in which “ physicians wos in vain.” 

In making this melancholy announcement I am not unmindful 
of the managerial proclamation describing ‘‘ The School of Re- 
form’’ as a “very successful comedy,” and stating that it was 
“received on Wednesday, by densely crowded audience, with 











not altogether novel or brilliant argument, that to be virtuous is . 
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] Aies playin Sead Oi d 
a uet wou 
The ed ngs oS of the § authorities at T: e 
~ destruction “a Se cones omer see ae 
e was passin panish ry without We, er 
flag, when the forts fired into her and sunk her. For- 
tunately, no lives were lost——————The Princess 
Louis of Hesse (Alice of England) was safely deli- 
vered of a daughter, at Darmstadt, on the Ist inst. 
A Thanksgiving Dinner is to be given to the soldiers of the 
U. 8. Army, and the sailors of the U. 8. Navy. Tur 
contributed A thousands, and cooked at home, are to be sent 
to the brave fellows, in all directions. The fiftieth 
anniversary of the union between Sweden and Norway is to 
be celebrated in the former country. The people of the latter 
have latterly become more partial to the Swedish connection. 
A large Soatieg Sat on a new construction, 210ft. 
long, 36ft. wide, and 18ft. high, was lately launched on the 
canal, at St. Ouen, near Paris. This large iron or float- 
ing dock, is intended to hold all descriptions of spirits, oils, 
or other inflammable liquids. It is said that Viscount 
Milton, Earl Fitzwilliam’s eldest son, intends to return to the 
Far West, to spend the winter with his old friends, the 
Cherokee Indians, and will go home again in the fpring, vd 
California. —-A German journal states that tons of 
shells and cannon balls have been taken out of the water in 
the port of Fredericia, and that a considerable quantity a 
remain; but, owing to the depth of water, they will be left 
undisturbed. Lord Chelmsford (Thesiger) was one day 
walking down St. James’s Street, when a passing stranger 
pulled up suddenly, and turning on him, with a look of —_ 
recognition, exclaimed, “ Mr. Birch, 1 believe ?”—“ you 
believe that, sir,” he replied, “you'll believe anything!” 
They passed on. Mr. Felt’s wonderful invention, the 
machine that sets, leads, justifies, and distributes types, bids 
fair to win ite deserved success. We notice that his machines 
are being manufactured in Salem, Massachusetts, for publish- 
ing houses in New York and London. An emancipa 
tion movement has been inaugurated in Cuba. It 
looks to the gradual abolition of slavery —————— 
Great preparations have been made at Melton Mowbray for 
a brilliant hunting season. The premature death, by 
excessive drinking, of Capt. Howard, presumptive heir to the 
earldom of Wicklow, will fall heavily on several of the best 
London assurance offices, they having granted assurances on 
his life to the amount of nearly £100,000. Tennyson 
purposes publishing a cheap edition of his poems, or, at least, 
of the most favourite an pular. A tobacconiat is 
said to be the most brazen of tradesmen, because he habitual- 
ly puffs his own commodities. Lord Carlisle will, it is 
thought, recover. Late accounts represent his health as slow- 
ly improving. Telegraphic lines are to be established 









































between the leading cities of Mexico, communicating, by way | 8'°S® 


of Texas, with the United States. Another line will connect 
Mexice with Yucatan, and a sub-marine cable will be laid to 
Cuba. In this way it is expected that Mexico city will soon 
be in direct and instantaneous communication with New York, 
Havana, and San Francisco. A letter from Hanover, 
in the Independance of Brussels, illustrating: the state of free- 
dom enjoyed by Germany, says—* The Mecklenburg-Schwer- 
in Government, in lately prohibiting the sale of two pam- 
phiets, published by a bookseller at Coburg, also interdicved 
all the future publications which he may bring out.” 
A writer in the Boston Medical and Su 
commenting upon the high cost and the scarcity of meat, urges 
the conquest of gastronomical prejudice st, horse-flesh 
av an article of food. Puwnch,on the other hand, says that 
those who eat it will probably suffer from night-mare. 
The vintage in Spain, France,and Germany, this year, is un- 
usually fine, and the Spanish wine is expected to be equal to 
that of 1858.————The latest born son of the Princess Roy- 
al of Prussia, has been baptized at Berlin—the names given 
to him being Francis Frederick Sigismund. Apples 














are abundant this season in certain parte of France, and are i 


cheaper than potatoes. Prince Albert’s tomb will cost 
half # million dollars. Numerous suicides are reported 
this year, at the German gambling hells. A new occupa- 
tion has been invented by a speculator in London, who advertis- 
es that he will introduce to proprietors of newspapers and pub- 
lishers, “ sub-editors, talented writers on political, social, lite- 

, scientific, and art subjects, dramatic and musical critics 











reviewers, translators, literary hacks, reporters, and readers.” | ®4 


—A caravan line of camels is to be established between 
Missouri river and the Colorado gold country. Camels, for 
this purpose, have recently been imported from the East. 
———In a gentleman’s garden a sign was set up, bearing 
this inscription? “ Please not to pluck the flowers without 
leave.” A facetious trespasser got a paint brush and added an 
sto the last word. The following additional names 
have been suggested for the embryo Northern nation: Nor- 
land, Ursalia, Britannica, Laurentia, Albertoria, and Westralia. 











Paris Fasntons FoR NovemMsBer.—The present month 
offers great facility to the chronicler of fashions, as a decided 
stamp has now been given both to the form of costumes and 
the material to be employed. 

We remark, as the Winter season approaches, how much 
the basques are returning into favour; and we may affirm 
now that robes, whatever their tissue, will adopt them gene- 
rally. It is true, it will not be the classic basque worn for the 
last few years; on the cone, the new basque is entirely 
one of fancy. The habit, with square tails, or tails turned 
back; the long basques of the veste de chasse, and the basques 
de casaque, with a broad band, are all in vogue.—The paletots 
and casaques are now drawn to the waist by a broad band, 
making them resemble the blouses. We hope all ladies of 
taste will protest against this exceedingly ugly and ungraceful 
style; though we must admit that, however un a 
new fashion is readily adopted by novelty seekers. 

The material for dresses has assumed a more sombre and 
heavier appearance. We may bid adieu to gauzes and 


.| On the 30th ult., at his seat, Ickworth Park, near B 
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dresses will 
this Winter. Satin, embroiderec with twisted silk, or chenille, 
appearance. 

vening dresses in light, clear materials are trimmed with 

both on body and sleeves. We have seen several 
robes of gros grains, taffetasand satin. The coloursare rose, 
blue, gold coloured and Parma violet, with beautiful black 
lace flounces. Sorties of lacein the burnous form, lined with 
coloured silk or satin, are elegant in the highest degree. 

Bonnets next claim our attention. With the Winter season 
feathers will appear ; but before Winter—that is to say before 
velvet becomes general in demand—we have Autumn, with 
the taffetas capotes, which are all the fashion now, and are 
ornamented with flowers. For example, upon a brownish 

capote—a colour most in vogue at present—is placed a 
nch of large yerie velvet flowers, with grape and orna- 
ments of pearl beds. 

A lilac silk capote may be trimmed with a wreath of violet 
heart’s ease, mixed with leaves of velvet, placed all round the 
front, and under the crown, in lieu of a curtain. 

Most bonnets now have, in place of the curtain, a narrow 
lace frill, bouillonnes, coquesof ribbons, or wreaths of flowers. 
ae branch os a placed + = side, and partly a ot by 

or bouillonnes, comp e@ arrangement of these 
uettish coiffures. , 
mnets become smaller and smaller, so much so that one 
is likely to exclaim: “Is it possible they can fit any lady’s 
head?” But when worn, we are constrained to say they are 
most graceful, and becoming to the face.—Le Follet. 





Obituary. 


Marquis or Bristou.—The Marquis of Bristol died 


St. 
Edmunds.. He was born in 1800, and married, in 1830, ly 
Katherine Manners, fourth daughter of the late Duke of Rut- 
land, by whom he leaves surviving issue four sons and two 
daughters—the eldest son, Earl Jermyn, M.P. for West Suffolk, 
succeeding to the honours of the family and large estates. The 
late uis, previously to succeeding to the title on the death 
of his er in 1849, as Earl Jermyn, represented Bury St. 
Edmunds in the House of Commons, without opposition, from 
1830 up to the time of his father’s death ; consequently he was 
in that assembly prior to the ofthe Reform Bill, and 
as a Tory at that period voted against that measure and uni- 
formly against the Whig party ; but when the late Sir R. 
Peel was called upon to take the helm of the Government in 
1841, Earl Jermyn joined the able men who adopted the pro- 
ive course of their illustrious leader. On the retirement 
of Sir R. Peel, he relinquished his office in the royal house- 
hold, and ever afterwards, both in the House of Commons 
and in the Upper House of the Legislature, supported the 
Administrations of the Aberdeen and ot our present distin- 
ed Premier. He was an excellent landlord, and was be- 
oved by the poor on his extensive landed property. 


THE 


Lievr.-Genu. Bentrxox.—Lieut..Gen. ©. A. Bentinck, 
Colonel of the 12th Foot, died of apoplexy on the 28th ult., 
while on a visit to his brother-in-law, Count Wald at Berg- 

im Castle, in Germany. He was born in 1792, and married 
in 1846 the Countess Caroline Waldeck. He served with the 
Coldstream Guards at the defence of Cadiz and the Isle of 
Leon; was wounded at Barossa; and afterwards accompanied 
the expedition to Holland in 1813. He subsequently served 
under Sir H. Clinton at the battle of Waterloo and the capi- 
tulation of Paris. 


GENERAL Ropsrys.—General Robbins, Colonel of the 80th 
Regt., died on the 27th ult., at his residence, near Lyndhurst, 
is eightieth year. He entered the army in 1805, and 
served in Sicily in 1806-7 with the lst Brigade of Guards, 
under Sir J. Moore ; subsequently wich the 7th Hussars in the 
Peninsula and in France, in the campaign of 1818 and 1814, 
including the investment and surrender of Pampeluna, the 
battles of Orthes and Toulouse, with several intermediate 
affairs of outposts. He also served in Flanders in 1815 with 
the 7th Hussars ; was present at Quatre Bras, commanding a 
uadron of the rearguard in the affair at Genappe, and also 
at the battle of Waterloo, where he was severely wounded. 


— 


At Woodrising Hall, Norfolk, or Weyland, who served in 
the 16th Lancers at Waterloo.—On homeward voyage, inva- 
lided, from British Caffraria, Capt. Macfarlane, 5th Fusiliers.—At 
Manydown-park, near Basingstoke, Sir Richard Henry Charles Ry- 
croft, Bart.—Montague Browne, late oe 9th Regt.—Commr. 
F, A. Ellis, R. N.—At Aberdeen, Capt. Furneaux, R. N., Inspect- 
ing Commander of the Coastguard.—At Laoag fy ed 23, Ade- 
laide, wife of Capt. the Hon. Ernest Cochran wf and only 
daughter of Major BlackalJ, Governor of Sierra Lace, She had 
been married but three weeks.—At Greenwich, Charles Lear, Esq., 
formerly of H. M. Hon. > of Gentlemen-at-Arms,—At Rus- 
holme, near Manchester, Capt. Hasleham, 6th Royal Veteran 
Battn.—At Madeira, Ensign Dew, of the 99th Regt.—At Tauranga, 
New Zealand, Falcon P. Leonard, Lieut. 18th Royal Irish._—At 
Malvern, John Skelton, Esq., formerly of Broom-hill, Moor Aller- 
ton, near Leeds —At Edinburgh, Walter Nugent, Esq. London, 
Baron of the Austrian Empire —At Malta, Capt. Lamb, 100th 
Regt —At Huntington, Admiral Henry Edwards.—At Montreal, 
Mr. Geo. Desbarats, joint Queen’s Printer, an office which he has 
held since the union of the Provinces — At Copenhagen, Charles 
Christian Rafn, one of the first archwologists of Europe.—Capt. 
Chariton, late of the Royal Dragoons.—At Islington, James Pin- 
horn, Esq., R.N., Paymaster-in-Chicf.—At Brighton, the Ven. 
Charies Parr Burney, D.D., Archdeacon of Colchester.—At Tor- 
quay, E. G. Franklin, Eeq, late an Ensign in H. M. 99th 
At Mt. Henry, county Wexford, Rear-Admiral Lyster.—At Thera- 
piss near Cupstantinople, P. Surell, Eeq., of H. B. M. Embasey. 
e was seized by a cramp while swimming, and drowned. —At her 
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officer well known in the Crimean war. He led the Ruslan troops 
at Inkerman, Nov. 5, 1854, pet a 
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Army. 

The Victoria Cross has been awarded to Capt. F. A. Smith, 
48rd Regt., and to 3 John Murray, of the 68th, for gal- 
lant conduct before the enemy in New Zealand.—Prince 
Alfred has presented new colours to the 18th Light Infantry 
(Prince Albert’s) at Dover. Lord Mark Kerr, on the occasion, 
stated that once during the Mutiny in India, the reserve of the 
regiment being called into action, the colours were left in 
charge of the Band——The order for the 99th regiment to 
= wesengy from. China to the Cape is countermanded.—Sir 

enry Stork is about to assume the Governorship of Malta, 
v. Sir Gaspard Le Marchant.——The following officers have 
been appointed to the Staff of Lord Wodehouse, the new 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland: State Steward, Lt.-Col. Viscount 
St. Lawrence; Master & the Horse, Col. Musters, Longford 
Militia; Aides-de-Camp, Capt. Lascelles, R.A.; Lt.-Col. Forster, 
4th os Guards ; H. Arkwright, Eeq., S4th ; Capt. 
Hon. E. J. Boyle, 85th Regt.——Sir W. Mansfield will succeed 
Sir Hugh Rose, next spring, as Commander-in-Chief in India. 
— Col. Fyler succeeds Col. O’Connor as Inspecting Field 
Officer at Belfast——General Bailey, U. 8. A., who saved the 
Red River ficet by his wonderful engineering feat, is to be or 
has been presented with a splendid sword by Admiral Porter, 
U. 8. N., and his officers. Never was compliment better de- 
served.—The Prussian Moniteur contains a decree instituting 
a new military decoration called the Cross of the Assault of 
Duppel! Itis in bronze, and will be given to all the generals, 
officers, sub-officers, and soldiers who took an active part in 
that feat of arms! ! 


Wak OFFice, Oct, 23.—15th Ft: Staff-Surg Ferguson to be Surg, 
v Clarke, dec. 30th Ft: Staff Asst-Surg Paxton, to be Asst-Surg, 
v Milroy, dec. 68rd: Lt J Boyd to be Capt, v Retallack, who ret; 
Ens Bayly to be Lt; Constantine J Ryan to be Ens, v Fraser, who 
ret; W M Borthwick tobe Ens. To be Cols: Lt-Col Crawley, 6th 
Drag, and Westmacott, RE. By the death of Gen Robbins, Lt-Gen 
Sir D M’Gregor becomes a Gen; Major-Gen Clarke, a Lt-Gen; and 
Col Dennis, d, a Maj-Gen.— Nov. 3. Scots Fus Gds: Lt and 
Capt Beresford to be Capt and Lt.-Col, vy Hon R wor who ret; 
Ens and Lt Harford to be Lt and Capt; Hon Seton M Montgomerie 
to be Ens and Lt. 25th Ft: Ens Thomas to be Lt, v Fitzgerald, 
dec; Ens Leadbetter to be Lt, vy Thomas, whose prom, on 4th Oct, 
has been can. 30th: F § Barlin to be Ens, vy M’Mahon, who ret. 
60th: Lt Hamilton to be Capt, v Sen, Sb ret; Ens Shepherd 
to be Lt. 100th: ee gop eg'y gy b, dec; Ens Jackson 
to be Lt; Lt Casault to be my well, prom. To be Cols: 


Lt-Cols Maxwell, R A, Sayer, on A M Cathcart, 
96th Ft, and Bennett, BOth, By the death of Lt. Gen Bentinc 
Maj-Gen Sir Stlga Le Marchant becomes a Lt-Gen, and Co 
Lord West, a Maj-Gen. 


Navy. 


Success in JaPAN.—The expedition sent out by Sir Ruther- 
ford Alcock to destroy Simonosaki and force an entrance into 
the Inland Sea has been successful, the batteries having been 
silenced and the place taken. The Japanese appear to have 
made a most gallant defence, the struggle, according to an 
account put forth by the Admiralty, having continued three 
days. Sixty bronze , 24-pounders and 36-pounders, have 
been taken away, and the Japanese have sued for peace. The 
loss of life on the side of the Allies is said to have been small, 
and no officer was killed. The loss of life on the other side 
is not stated; but the Japanese were in this instance hope- 
lessly in the wrong, and after maintaining the contest for 
three days with sixty pieces of cannon cannot fairly plead 
weakness. The event gives us free entrance into the Inland 
Sea, an open road through the very heart of Japan. 


The Achilles, 20, new iron-plated ship, has made a trip from 
Sheerness to Plymouth, in heavy weather. Save in the matter 
of speed, which was not so good as at the first experiment, 
the result is considered satisfactory——T he Channel squadron 
will be divided thus in winter quarters: the Prince Consort, 
Black Prince, and Defence at Plymouth; the Warrior, Hector, 
and ar, flag, at Portsmouth. The Warrior is to be paid 
off.——The Aurora, 35, from the Baltic, has arrived at Ports- 
mouth.——The Zspoir, 5, has been commissioned at Devon- 
port, by Commrr. Peile, for the West coast of Africa; the Victoria, 
107, at Portsmouth, by Capt. Goodenough, to replace the 
Ma h, 121, as flag-ship in the Mediterranean ——Sir 
Robert McClure, discoverer of the North West Passage, is 
likely to succeed Capt. Ommaney, as senior naval officer at 
Gibraltar.—The Duke of Somerset and his coll 


es re- 
turned home from .Malta and Algiers, landing at Valencia 
and travelling thence to Madrid and Paris ——The Gladiator, 


6, has left Plymouth for the west coast of Africa on special 
service. She returns to Plymouth, it is expected, in about five 
menths.——The Ri , 4, from China, has arrived at Ports- 
‘mouth, to be pe off.——The Lords of the Admiralty have 
it under consideration to allow Capt. Cowper Coles to build a 
sea-going turret-ship.——The Queen of Spain has awarded to 
Commr. Cottam, of the Speedwell, 5,a sword of honour, in 
recognition of prompt services rendered by him in the month of 
November last, by conveying from Palma to Santa Cruz, 
Teneriffe, 678 Spanish soldiers, the transport ship General 
Alava, which was taking the troops out to San Domingo, 
having been destroyed by fire——We much regret to learn 
that the U. 8. gunboat Tulip, one of the Potomac flotilla, 
burst ber boiler, yesterday week, causing her destruction and 
considerable loss of life.——An iron-plated frigate with a spur, 
named the Ancona, has just been launched at Bordeaux for the 
Italian Government. 

APPoInTMENTS.—Lieutenants: Kennedy to Britannia, v Collins, 
to Cambridge; G C Henderson, Asia; M’Neill Boyd (addl) to 
Hiberni 1; Sloane Stanley to Meeanee; Molyneux to Hzcellent; Mayow 
to h; Perceval, Hon H Hamilton, M’ Hardy, Walter Stewart, 
and Markham to Victoria.—Chaplains: Kev T K Stodart to Victoria; 
Rev H T Clerk to Blenheim; Rev J W Busseli to i Soy Bergnons: 
F G Wilson to Galatea.—Paymasters: Gain to Devastation; Gilpin 
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Hine Arts. 


Parntep Winpows In Guascow CATHEDRAL.—The com- 
pletion of a series of painted windows in Glasgow Cathedral 
called forth some remarks with regard to the criticisms which 
have been made upon the character of those works. In these 
remarks it was alleged that the chief complaint made on the 
subject referred to the employment of foreign, in preference to 


lic mind should not be led from the point at issue on this sub- 
ject. The strongest ground of objection to these windows is 
their total incongruity of character with a Gothic church. If 
they were the noblest productions of Renaissance Art. they 
would be out of keeping in wwe tel Cathedral. Again, an 
objection to the works as produced in Munich arises, not from 
the fact of that city being German, but because the kind of art 
there practised in stained glass is based upon principles apt to : - : ; 
paintings intended to be seen by reflected light, but illogsoal tions he merited a lieutenancy of artillery and the sword of 
and inapplicable when transmitted light is the medium of dis- honour; he was also promoted to be captain of cavalry. He 
was in garrison at Barcelona, when he received permission to 
return to England (May, 1864), to be present at the marriage 
between his cousins, the Count de Paris and the daughter of 
the Duke of Montperzsier. But few days passed after this 
wedding before he was selected as candidate for one of the 
princesses of Brazil. The Count d’Eu, accompanied by 
General Dumas and the Duke de Saxe, arrived in Rio on 
the 2nd of September, and were received by M. Lisboa (the 
Brazilian minister to the United States—home on leave). M. 
Lisboa is an alumnus of the Edinburgh University, and the 
choice of the Emperor for an attendant upon the Princes 
could not have fallen upon a more cultivated or worthy 
gentleman. Both the Count d’Eu and the Duke de Saxe 
instantly won the favour of the Brazilian public by their fine 
appearance and by their great affability. 

he Duke de Saxe is the son of the Prince Auguste de Saxe 
Coburg-Gotha and of the Princess Clementine d’Orleans, 
daughter of Louis Philippe. He is, therefore, cousin to the 
Count d’Eu. His uncle is the father of the King of Portugal. 
The young Duke, ,who is the fiancé of the second princess of 
Brazil, was born in France, at the Chateau d’Eu, August 9, 
1845. He early entered the Austrian marine, and served in 
the Danish war. 

It is curious to see how the House of Brazil is allied by 
blood and by marriage to the various imperial and royal 
houses of Europe. he father of Dom Pedro II. was a 
Braganza, his mother an Austrian Archduchess, sister to the 
second Empress of the French. Dom PedrolIl. was thus 
cousin-german to Napoleon II. and by marriage to 
Napoleon III. His step-mother (the Empress Amelia, 
now in Portugal, the second wife of Dom Pedro L) is 
the daughter of Eugene Beauharnais, and thus by marriage 
alliance the present Emperor of Brazil is related to Napoleon 
IIT. and to the present reigning families of Sweden, and of 
Russia. His sister the late Donna Maria II. of Portugal, 
was married to Ferdinand, Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 
cousin to the Queen of England. The present King of Por- 
tugal, the nephew of the Brazilian Emperor, married the 
Foy ene of the King of Italy. The Emperor’s sister married 
the Prince de Joinville and the Prince d’Aquila (Naples and 
Sicily). The Empress of Brazil (Austro-Bourbon of Naples) 
is sister to the ex-Queen Maria Christina, of Spain, and to 
the late King Ferdinand, of the two Sicilies. The Emperor 
Maxmilian, of Mexico, is a blood relative of both Dum Pedro 
II. and his Empress, and the royal houses of Prussia, Den- 
mark, Holland, and Belgium, are remotely allied by 
blood and marriage to the imperial House of Brazil.—Znglish 
paper, Oct. 29. 
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unless by the employment of obnoxiousjand unpalatable | beginning to the end of the war in Africa reflected honour 
drugs! The beverage which has immortalised the name of| Upon the Se After the campaign was finished he 
Bass and Allsopp, which has been the means of strewing the| entered the mili school of Segovia, and there for three 
summit of the Rhigi and the slopes of the Pyramids with the 
vitreous evidences of John Bull’s ubiquity; which has made 
play. A painted window is part of a building, and should | has imparted its own briskness and sparkle to Australian pic- 
conform to the laws of architectonic decoration: these laws | nics; and which has given Englishmen of the nineteenth cen- 
rohibit art that is merely imitative—which is not only the say By new sensation which Xerxes ineffectually sighed for 
Towest form of design, but ridiculous when applied to archi- | —this beverage, I say, is one of the fruits of acclimatisation, 
tectural services, as in painting émitations of men, &c., through 


beeas Sei kane. ment of the Duke of Saxe with Donna Leopoldina. The 
French 
love, for himself no less than for his works. We need not 
account for the dulness of his mind by observing,“Iam a is @ blonde, in this respect taking after her 
bustle and the thunderous activity of this age of iron. Much such heavy meals of bread, beef, and beer, as they are repo: ht his ripe scholarship to bear on the instruction of their 
over from Holland in the holds of broad-bottomed and slow- | dents, he is as familiar as with his own tongue; to Greek and 
have the sses received their education. 
ney beans from Asia ; lettuce, artichokes, and cabbage from 
to Natural History, Geology, Mathematics, and Chemistry, 
Donna Leopoldina, the younger princess, was born July 13, 
titute. All she could boast of was a few crude berries, grow- 
widely circulated—believing that it will benefit all who 
will elapse before European courts will have an opportunity 
turnip), were introduced between the years 1520 and 1600. 
Philippe, he came to England. In the quiet retreat of Clare- 
 porage A associated with “the bells of St. Clement’s;” and 
first combats he so distinguished himself in a eavalry charge, 
without bitter beer !—and without the means of brewing it, 
years devoted himself to the severest study. By his examina- 
the tropical heat of an East Indian summer endurable; which 
and must be taken credit for accordingly. 
which the light shines. All the noblest qualities of Art can 


Fully to appreciate what this beneficent agency has accom- 
lished for the mother country, we have only to picture one of 
ber counties denuded of every natural festure which has been 
borrowed from abroad. Take the county of Kent for exam- 
ple, and obliterate from its surface those lovely hop gardens, 
with their “ aware aisles,” overrun with a living trace 
of green and gold; those teafy orchards, glowing with their 
ruddy fruitage; those rippling fields of yellow wheat; those 
picturesque hedgerows of hazel and hawthorn; those stately 
gardens at Knowle, Cobham, and Penshurst ; those chequered 
masses of colour which beautify every cottager’s patch of 


find, and have found expression in design which ‘is not imita- 
tive; and there. is no need for us to go out of our way and 
produce transparent men, asif for the purpose of pleasing folks 
who delight in seeing things “so very like life.” The idea of 
decorating St. Paul’s with glass of the pictorial sort, is at least 
less absurd than that carried out at Glasgow, because the Me- 
tropolitan Cathedral is not a Gothic building, and its systems 
of construction and ornamentation are in keeping with deco- 
rative art of theimitativesort. It is true that those who looked 
for some benefit to native Art in the practice of decorating 
two cathedrals regretted that our artists should be deprived of | homely flowers; and the face of the country would be not 
the opportunities, but these persons have not done so on | merely transformed, but deformed. It would be as unlike the 
grounds of mere nationalism. The points at issue are, is the | Kent of to-day asa noble fresco would be unlike its former 
Art of Munich really better than that of England and France, self after having received a thin coat of whitewash. I leave 
and not founded upon a misconception of the primary condition | to other and to abler hands the task of showing what accli- 
of glass painting,—an error natural enough in the minds of | matisation has done for England in so far as the animal king- 
persons trained to paint in fresco on a solid wall? The} dom is concerned ; for the subject is a wide one, and is enti- 
craving for mere cheapness and expeditious execution is the | tled to more skilful treatment than I am qualified to bestow 
real motive of the preference for German over British or|upon it. I have confined my attention to one particular only ; 
French glass. Have we yet to learn that we cannot be/|and I have selected this theme because it appears to me that 
cheaply magnificent ?—Athenaum. we ought to derive encouragement here from the knowledge 
a of what our pair ora oe ripen _— “ 
7 cumstances especi unfavourable to the work; for I ne 
ENGLAND'S DEBT TO ACCLIMATISERS. not remind von, that th the sixteenth century the means of 
The sensible and interesting remarks that follow are extract- | Communication between the different countries of the world 
ed from an Address, delivered by a Mr. James Smith, at the 


were few in number, poy ft on me ee gee to all 
tructions. Th id scruples, sordi ici 
meeting of the Melbourne (Australis) Acclimatisation Society, | sor on oe ee nat P suspicions, 
on the 19th of July last. 


and jealous fears of one nation, frequently prohibited or im- 
peded the exportation of such seeds or plants as were likely 

I think it may not be unserviceable to remind those who 
regard acclimatisation as the new-fangled hobby of a few 


to prove beneficial to another; and all foreigners were looked 
upon as hateful rivals or natural enemies, whom it was lawfal 
to defraud in time of peace, and to plunder and pauperise in 
time of war. If this stupid and barbarous policy is not wholly 
exploded, it is, at any rate, discountenanced by the more en- 
lightened citizens of the more civilised nations of the world 
in our time; and hence the work of acclimatisation is com- 
paratively easy, and a gratifying reciprocity of feeling and 
effort is exhibited by its friends in different countries, 


—_———gq——_—__—_. 


THE ROYAL FAMILY OF BRAZIL. 


Twenty-one years have elapsed since the Prince de Join- 
ville sought a bride in the tropical empire of Brazil. All the 
world knows that the only stable constitutional Government 
in South America is Brazil, which from the beginning of its 
independence adopted the monarchical form. There a 
descendant of the House of Braganza rules over a peaceful and 
progressive empire, while the so called republics have been 
torn by internal commotions, or desolated by the ambition of 
each other. The present Emperor of Brazil is distinguished 
by his personal beauty, which he legitimately inherits from 

father Dom Pedro I.; but he is far more remarkable for 
; While the! his igreat mental endowments and his love of study. His 


for a period of 1200 years—dating from the time at which the 
first wheat was sown in her soil—and that, up to the commence- 
ment of the sixteenth century, at which period great efforts 
seem to have been made for the introduction of exotic flowers, 
fruits, and vegetables, the mother country was singularly 
destitnte of all these, her population subsisting, as some of the 
early settlers of this colony did, upon beef, mutton and damp- 
er. Indeed, there is a striking similarity between the condi- 
tion of England in the dawn of her civilisation and that of 
Australia at the present time. She was both a pastoral and a 
gold-producing country ; and her o consisted of gold, 
silver, tin, copper, wool, and horses. Not to pursue this paral- 
lel, further, however, I will at once proceed to point out what 
acclimatisation bas done for England in regard to fruits, 
flowers, and esculents, 
The very rose which we oe asa national emblem, and 
| ern to consider so purely oglish, is an alien, and was 
— ht _ bags Rte ers, rey Tealy. The peuesonte 
w gar e ws and overruns the porch of the 
riginally from North America; while 


—_—_————. 


ON AND OFF THE STAGE. 


Punch publishes the subjoined smart satire upon the pre- 
posterous tendencies of certain so-called “ dramatists” of the 
day. _ 


Scene—Interior of the Royal Antipantheon Theatre curing 
the performance of the latest sensational drama, e.tiled 
“ The Metropolitan Alleys,” adapted from the French, with 
the real fire of Genius (patented), by the adapter. 
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THE ALBION! November 19 
Personsze.— Principal Female Character, call her | ahem—a happier couple, than, the Alleys of the Metropolis. | the Commons there are also some Mr. Di MP. 
Jane. Principal Male = Gustavus. The (Chokes). : ' for Exeter, died on the day after the tion, and his seat 
po nomen fe My Old - +? _ Audience cough and applaud. oe non Sone mies Jak oorveney. a Harry’ Vane’ set 
king Discriminating Public, The| Discriminating Persons to one another going out.—Yes; Hastings on. George ve 
tei in Sal, House. Real burning. Real Pte is ties ba oes acsiinnl burnt in the fire. tenn ta tee ots Br : cy bas beet oo 
Slerks sitting at real before sal ledgers, canting up Perhaps 80; but it doesn’t matter]. : filled up in the course of the next week. Inthe representation 
rea) accounts. decline oiiguaiibs of Herefordshire a vacancy will shortly be ly 3 
Enter real Old Confidentiai Clerk, speaking to the Bankers inj ww. Pronrzr m Loxpon.—Mr. Fechter, after a } 5 i ne oo eg + a) ecpmenti aats fous 
i ape confidential manner. Se en wemet eae ablio, provided London paper, t 

Bank a dees oover with a modern romantic drama. Bam ome on Aft 
ous eM F npecbngele eos #1 and) Coleridge has told us that the romantic drama must be judged a reign of ft ve Seno het a an to 
Banker.—Leave the room. by its own laws ; but he declined to tell us clearly what those | 515 tathers in Jan Ty, 1825. ‘Theshort reign of Francis 1 was 
[Confidential Clerk leaves the room, and is seen watching at | “Wute" 3 are. Under these circumstances, inferior observers | aistinguished b nothing but the fact that two servants of the 
the window.] ' . anad oo hee Se et eae King’s household, Carlomagno Viglia, and Caterina Desimone 
Respected Manager (in his first dress, aside darkly).—I have tio &@ somewhat coarse practical way. The) .°iq'all the offices, civil and military, for hard cash. Their 
the receipt ! » we imagine, has no claim to exist, except as 8 creator | ticiness even included the Ministry of Finance. With this 
[Old Confidential Clerk appears listening snd watching at culpa ee seteadaie uit bo Gor bet variation, the five years of Francis’ reign do not differ from 
window as ar d ] acting play. No one out of Bedlam or a those of his r. Three fruitless revolutions under 


Member of Discriminating Audience in Stalls—I see the 
— that old Clerk overhears, you know, and then turns up 
again as the only witness of the crime. 

Another Member.—Oh, of course; any one can tell that. 
What I want to see is the moving cabs and the fire. 

Discriminating Audience in Pit.—Did you see the old fel- 
low looking in through the winder? ‘Well, it’s him as finds it 
out, and comes up at the end knowing all about it. 

Friend.—Yes o’ course. I wish they’d make haste with the 
fire, though. : 

Act IL—‘Scene 1. Comprehensive View of the Metropolis. 
Miniature broughams, cabs, omnibuses g to and fro 
in the distance. Enter the Two principal male and female 
characters, and proceed with the Dialogue of the piece, 
during which— 

a Audience (unanimously)—Wonderfal Scene, 
xactly like. : 

First Intelligent Person (in Stalls)—Yes. Where is it? 

Second Intelligent Ditto.—Why, Piccadilly. 

First Intelligent Person.—What part ? 

Second Intelligent Ditto (being confused).—Well, betwen 
St. James’s-street and—no—I mean—what’s the name of the 
street that—let me see—no it isn’t—it’s— 

Somebody Else (to his Wife).—No, =e dear (peevishly) ; 
can’t you see, it isn’t Oxford-street. It’s igar-square. 

Wife of Somebody.—Well, but where are we supposed to 
be looking from ? 

Somebody (pored).—Oh,—from—well—from St. Martin’s 
Church ?—no—no (corrects himself)—no—(appeals to a Friend) 
It isn’t from St. Martin’s Church, is it? 

Friend (decisively)—Oh, dear, no (doubtfully), and yet I 
don’t know. 

Party in Pit.—Where’s the National Gallery ? 

Another Party.—Wby, ’tain’t there at all. ’s Portland- 
place, atop o’ Regent-street. 

Another.—Pooh ! that’s the Strand—and there’s— 

Portion of Audience (wishing to hear dialogueon the Stage). 
—Hussssssh. (Remainder of dialogue on the Stage.) 

Principal Male Character (embracing Female ditto).—No ! 
never! 

Principa! Female “Ditto (embracing Male Principal).— 


Never ! never! J 
[Exeunt together. 
Act I1.—Scene 1. Room in a Suburban Villa. 

Enter Old Confidential Clerk, older and more confidential 
than before. He looks mysteriously about; walks across 
the Stage, stops, looks back as if he’d changed his mind ; 
takes another step forward as if he hadn’t, and Exit unex- 


ctedly. 
Discerning Person (pleased with himself).—I said he’d ap- 


in. 
eer Confidential Clerk, ushering in some one who hasan 

interview with his Master. During the Scene, Confidential 

Clerk re-appesrs, and Exit. 

Audience (unanimously, having closely followed the plot).— 
You may depend upon it, he’s been listening. 

Scene 2—A drawing-room. Very exciting scene. Re- 
spected Manager, in another dress, says that he’s got the 
Receipt. 

(The general opinion of Audience is, that the Confidential 
Clerk will turn up at this crisis and come out rather strongly. 
But he doesn’t, and two se having collared Respected 
Manager, the Act-drop descends.) 

Act IV.—Scene 1. A House Frent. 
Enter from House an Old Gentleman. 


Interested Person in Pit—Why, that’s the Confidential— 
(finds out his mistake). No, it isn’t. I wonder why he 
didn't—— 
[ House begins to blaze—bang, crack. Enter real fire-plugs, 

real water-plugs, real fire-irons, real fire-escapes, real blan- 

kets, real water-cans, real engines, real members of real 

Fire Insurance Companies, real policies, real policemen, real 

firemen in real helmets, with real hose, in real boots, ee 

doing nothing; real fire, really us ; Teal supers, 
water, really not used; while at the wing appear real car- 
penters rolling up a 1eal transparent cloth ; real aa 
taking real beer out of a real can; and everything ends in 
real smoke. ] 

Entr acte. 


itself).—Very wonderful ! ! 
Person in Stalls.—What I like about it is, that there’s no 
smell or smoke. 


Second well-informed Party.—Whatshisname, the adapter 
you know, patented it on that account; it’s a great thing not 
to have any smell or—— , 

Curtain rises on 
Scene last.—Supposed to be a drawing-room, probably in 
some mansion adjoining the street where the fire was, or 
where the chimneys have not been swept lately, as it is so 
full of smoke that the people on the stage are partially 
hidden from view. 

Person in Stalls (coughing).—I say this—ahem—ahem— 
there is asmell—ahem. 

Well-informed Party (rather taken aback).— Yes—there is— 
ahem ! ahem! ahem! 

Audience (coughing)—Ahem !| ahem! ahem! &c. 

Principal Male Character (somewhere on stage).—Dear 
Jane—ahem—let the past be—ahem—ahem! (Coughs). 

Jaue.—Gustavus—l—ahem! ahem! (Coughs). 

Audience (under the impression that the Confidential Clerk 
is setting matters straight behind the smoke).—Who’s that 
speaking? Abem! abem! 

Respected Manager (appearing faintly above the footlights). 
—And if our—ahem—triends in front—(chokes—recovers— 
applause)}—will but only smile on our endeayours—ahem— 
(half chokes—ap, )—there will not sit down to supper— 


Audience (recoverin 


classical seminary 
has any regard for the so-called unities, except as agents for 
produ the utmost amount of stage deception, and this 
4 AB rehome Age wen Bae oth 
natural that well-trained modern dramatists should be more 
perfect in it than Shakspeare was. 
How important this rang tag te in its effects upon large 
cultivated audiences may judged of by the reception of 
Mr. Fechter’s play on Saturday. “The King’s Butterfly”—a 
clever five-act version of a seven-act drama by M. Paul 
Meorice, produced at the Ambigu-Comique, Nov. 6th, 1858, 
under the title ot “ Fanfan la Tulipe”—has little to recommend 
it but its stage-craft, and yet it promises to be successful. It 
is ‘essentially a drama of one character—a drama in which 
fire has to be produced from a steel without the aid of a flint. 
"this character—an ignorant, light-hearted, daring, successful 
soldier—was drawn with a shrewd eye for what is wanted as 
a French hero. He cannot write or cast accounts, and he is 
hardly able to read, but he can fight, and make love, and rise 
to a high rank in the army. He has plenty of natural feeling 
and spirit, is thrown into situations in which much tact and 
co are required to extricate him, and is always triumphant. 
Mr. Fechter is a little too refined and effeminate in appear- 
ance to pate ge | realize the martial side of Fanfan, but he 
gives the most effective prominence to tbe intellectual and 
pathetic parts of the character. His company is somewhat 
weak, but it is strong enough for the other characters of the 
play. Miss Carlotta Leclercq, who plays Madame de Pompa- 
dour, has sufficient beauty and judgment for the part, and 
Mr. Ryder, who plays the villain of the piece, wants nothing 
but a little facial expression. Mr. Widdicomb has a poor 
part. The scenery is excellent, and no such set scenes— 
solidly built up—have ever been seen upon our stage, but the 
delays in fixing them are somewhat tiresome. On Saturday 
more than an hour and a half was consumed between the 
acts, while the piece only lasted, in actual representation, two 
hours and twenty minutes. The period of the play is 1747— 
the reign of Louis XV.—and we have a few weak and 
ridiculous historical portraits. Marshal Saxe is introduced, 
and poor old Dr. Quesnay, the father of the French school of 
political economists, The play has been adapted before, under 
the title of “Court and Camp,” and the former version, by 
Mr. Vining, was produced in May, 1863, at the Princess's 
Theatre. The Lyceum version is an improvement upon this, 
and also upon the original—one thoroughly French scene, in 
which the hero fights a duel dressed as a Watteau Pierrot 
deing judiciously left out. The ad 


have had the good 
taste to keep their names out of the playbill—London 


The continued success of this piece depends on the manner 
in which it has been produced. Five set scenes, painted by 
Mr. William Callcott, are architecturally built on the stage, 
and .present an appearance of reality and solidity which 
creates quite an attractive illusion. One scene, too, is assisted 
by a dioramic effect, which delights the spectator. The scene 
is a large saloon in the Palace of Versailles, the windows of 
which are closed. The time is daybreak, and a servant enters 
to open the shutters, when the sunbeams pour through the 
lattices. A Watteau divertissement, also, which was singularly 
picturesque, and a ballet des Meuniers of a highly pleasing 
character, do credit to the taste of M. Petit. ith these 
accessories, the new drama will probably attract, though we 
think that Mr. Fechter might have been more successful with 
an original subject.—Atheneum, ditto. 





LorD PALMERSTON’s PATRONAGE.—The extent of Lord 
Palmerston’s patronage has been enormous, and never since 
the days of Sir Robert Walpole has an English prithe minis- 
ter wielded the sword of stute with so much advantage to his 
party. Of the prelates who now constitute the hierarchy, no 
ess than 17 owe their positions to Lord Palmerston. He has 
besides nominated to several deaneries and canonries. He 
has added 17 names to the rolls of the peerage. He has cre- 
ated 18 baronets. In his two Governments he has had the 
services of three lord-chancellors, four attorneys and six soli- 
citor-generals ; he has appointed the chiefs in the Courts of 
Queen’s Bench and Common Pleas; while of the 15 judges of 
her Majesty’s three courts of common law who administered 
justice on Lord Palmerston’s first accession to power only 
four now hold the same positions they occupied in February, 
1855. He has had the appointment of just one-half of the 116 
lord-lieutenants of the United Kingdom, and has disposed of 
two-thirds of the 25 garters. He has added more than 40 
names to the Privy Council, and of the 216 members of that 
body as at present existing, the premier himself is the oldest 
member, having been sworn in 55 yearsago. Of the minor 
descriptions of patronage in the hands of different departments 
of the Government, we have no room to speak. He has made 
three viceroys of India, two lord-lieutenants of Ireland, and 
two governor-generals of Canada ; while every colony and de- 
pencency, from the freezing latitudes of New Brunswick to 
the scorching swamps of the Gold Coast, has had a new ruler 

laced over its inhabitants. In the colonial — there 
similarly extensive evidence of the effects of Lord Pal- 
merston’s being in power. And, finally, during his reign as 
prime minister, of the 38 British ministers abroad, with five 
exceptions, the whole have been re-appointed, from the 
splendid dignity of the St. Petersburg embassy to the unpre- 
tending “ agency” at the court of Tunis.—Hnglish paper. 





CHANGES IN PARLIAMENT.—Although three months have| 
not elapsed since the prorogation of Parliament, changes of 
considerable importance have teken place in both houses of 
the Legislature. In the Lords, next session, Lord Harry 
Vane will take his seat as Duke of Cleveland; Viscount Bor- 
ingdon es the Earl of Morley ; the Earl of Lincoln as Duke of 
































































Ferdinand had discouraged*the good; sixty years of moral 
debauchery had multiplied and emboldened the bad. Society 
was bana f organized on the principles of brigandage. 

Ferdinand Il. came to the throne in 1830, and spent thirty 
years in perfecting the system of his two predecessors. 

He suppressed a revolution in 1848, on the most artistic 
principles. He professed to yield to its demands, decoyed his 
people into an open declaration of their wishes, gave a con- 
stitution, and swore to maintain it, with the most perfect 
complacency. When he had, through his secret agents and 
spies, obtained perfect lists of those who were sincerely liberal, 
he sprung his trap upon them all, and devoted ten years to 
ven; ce, repression, and corruption.—Hilton’s. Brigandage 
in th Italy. 

DEMOLITION OF THE GREAT Exurerrion Buripive.—On 
Tuesday afternoon, the demolition by gunpowder of the re- 
maining portions of the Great Exhibition Building was pro- 
ceeded with by the corps of Royal Engineers from Chatham. 
There were present on the occasion mn. Sir J. Burgoyne, 
Col. Lovell, Capt. Fowke (the designer of thestructure), a staff 
of Sappers and Miners, and a large number of scientific gen- 
tlemen, together wit’, a considerable crowd of sightseers, both 
within and without the ruins of the structure. The engineer- 
ing operations had been completed during the day for the 
purpose of displacing the two towers that supported the t 
dome, The height of each tower averaged 70 feet by 40 feet 
square, the weight being 1,200 tons, the thickness of the walls 
being an average of from three to four feet, the superficial 
area of the towers being about 40 feet square. In order to 
dislodge this mass of masonry the amount of charge applied 
was proportioned in the amount of 112lb. of gunpowder to 
each tower ; and, in accordance with this arrangement, pre- 
cisely at half-past 3 the signal to fire the battery at some fifty 
yards distance from the structure to be demolished was given 
(the range in front of the road having been cleared by a strong 
force of the L division), when suddenly, with scarcely any 
audible report, one-half, but one-half only, of the tower rolled 
over with a loud crash into the Exhibition-road, leaving the 
other half of the tower standing intact. In the course of an 
hour the débris was removed from the road. It was then de- 
termined that no further operations should take place in con- 
nexion with the removal of the other half of the tower. A 
consultation took place among the engineers with Sir J. Bur- 

e, and it was determined that should the structure not 

of its own accord before morning, the engineers should 

“ shove” it over by leverage, or by a further additional charge. 
—Times, Oct. 27. 





A Sacritecious Tuer.—A singular method of robbing 
alms-boxes at churches has been instanced ina case at the 
Marylebone police-court, a man named Eugene Albert, a 
native of Belgium, being the prisoner. It appeared that one 
evening, while the service was going on in Spanish-place 
Roman Catholic Chapel, the chinking of money was repeated- 
ly heard inthe immediate vicinity of the ddnation boxes, and 
upon each occasion the prisoner, who wore a very large In- 
verness Cape, was seea near them. Suspicion was excited, 
and he was pre into.custody. On him was found a sticky 
substance, like gum or glue, a piece of leather from the bottom 
of one of the boxes, and by his side a stout piece of crinoline 
steel about a foot in — at the end of which was a quanti 
of the sticky matter. In his possession was found £1 8s, 104d. 
in silver and copper, a!l of which had the gum and glue upon 
them. It was shown how the money could be extracted. The 
end of the steel to the extent of about an inch being thickly 
covered with the adhesive substance, this end was put into 
the aperture through which the money is dropped and tightly 
forced upon the money. It was then drawn out with a coin 
attached. The man was remanded, it being suspected that 
other robberies recently committed at London churches and 
chapels may be traced to him. 


ny 


CoMPENSATION FoR “ MiuTon’s Hovuse.”—On the 26th ult., 
at the Lord Mayor’s Court, before Mr. Commissioner Kerr and 
a Special Jury, a compensation case was tried—“ Harvard v. 
the Metropolitan Railway Company”—to award a sum for the 
house No. 17, Barbican (London), in which Milton had for some 
time resided, and which is still standing. On the part of the 
claimant (a lady) nearly £3,700 was claimed, and on the part 
of the company £1,500 had been offered, and the value given 
was from £1,999, to £2,200. Property had “gone up” in the 
City. The land, irrespective of the premises, was worth £200 
ayear. In 1860 a person who resided in Essex, and who, it was 
stated, could not have known “ what he was about,” leased 
the premises at £63 for 21 years; and on the same day the 
lessee sub-let the premises at £125. That lease had 17} years 
to run; and the principal question in the case was the value 
of the reversion. As an instance of the value of the property 
in the city of London, it was proved in evidence that as much 
as £2,000,000 per acre been given. Mr. Hawkins said that 
Milton had resided in the house, which the Jury had been to 
view, in the year 1646, after the reconciliation with his first 
wife. Mr. Commissioner Kerr told the Jury that witnesses 
became insensibly biassed in favour of the parties for whom 
they appeared, and that was the only way to account for the 


great difference in the opinion of the valuers. The J 
eventually awarded £3,250. ad 


; A Bisnor tn Purrsvs.—We cannot resist the temptation 
of relating the following anecdote of the Apostolic Bishop of 
New Zealand, the scene of whose adventure lies here. He 
had persuaded the Bishop of Newcastle to start with him 
from Sydney on @ miasionary cruise in his little yacht to New 
Caledonia, the New Hebrides, the Loyalty, and other islands 
in his then extensive diocess. Like ourselves. they put in at 
the Bay of Islands. The Bishop of New Zealand wished to 





Newcastle; and Viscount Chelsea as the Earl of Cadogan. 
Lord Rodney, who succeeded on the 10th of Au will not 
beable to take his seat until 1878, when he will be of age, In 


show his brother of Newcastle a little of the country, and for 
that purpose proposed to take him to a distant station om the 
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gracefully yielded. In the whole Guelphic family there is no 
one more popular than the Princess Mary, and the people of 
ao would infinitely sooner see her wedded to an English 
nobleman for whom she cares, than to a German one whom 
she may never have seen. As to the name of the gentleman 
that is easily arrived at. Our’ friend Punch says,— All 
happinest to Viscount Cucullus.’ Scraps of schoolboy classic 
lore yet lingering in odd corners of memory remind us of the 
old proverb, non facit monachum cucullus—the hood does not 
make the monk,—and then looking into that peerege which 
every well- Briton keeps by him, we find that Vis- 
count Hood served in the Guards; and lolon the ingenious 
principle ascribed to the first cooper of putting two and two 
together, the whole mystery is solved.” 


GarrsaLpr’s Yacut.—The yacht Princess, lately named 
the Princess Olga, has been purchased by the Garibaldi com- 
mittee, to present to that renowned general at the price of 
7002; not that it must be taken in any way as the value of 
the ga but on account of her being required for the “ He- 
ro of Italy” that she was sold so low, it being but a few 
— ago that she was built,and her price then was 1300/. 

ince she has been sold she has been fitted out for the Medi-. 
terranean trip, for which she sailed on ‘Tuesday morning last, 
under the care of Capt. Campbell and five seamen. e une 
derstand that she has been well loaded with presents for the 
General, besides the magnificent gift of the yacht itself, which 
is certainly beautifully fitted below, her ceiling and panels 
having been all painted with fish, shells, &c., suggestive of 
ocean scenes. Several of the committee arrived on Saturday 
at Airs, Dolphin Hotel, for the purpose of superintending 
whatever may be deemed necessary before her final departure 
for Caprera, at which port we may hope soon to hear of her 
safe arrival.—Letter from Cowes, Oct. 27.—Another account 
says that the vessel isa schooner of 60 tons burthen. In eve- 
ry particular, and throughout, elegance and comfort reign su- 
preme. The ladies’ state cabin, which will be for the gene- 
ral’s own use, is a perfect boudoir, the panels of the ceilin 
and walls being filled in with exquisite fresco paintings of all 
that is beautiful on land and sea—flowers, corals, shells, and 

The furniture and fittings are of solid mahogany, 

and silver and green silk damask; that of the dining saloon 
crimson satin damask. There is a small library. She makes 
up ten berths. She is expected to make the voyage in about 
a, month, will touch at no port until she reaches Maddalena. 
‘The deputation going overland will proceed in her from Mad- 
dalena to Caprera, where she will be duly presented to Gari- 
baldi. The ladies of Birmingham have sent a silver tea ser- 
vice for the yacht. In fact, the yacht is loaded. 


P.S. It is stated that Garibaldi has declined to receive this 
tribute of esteem. 





other side of this very river, The ground was soft and boggy, | thought that this larch disease is a malady similar in nature 
as we had found it, and the Bishop of Newcastle had never | to consumption in animals, that there is a period at which the 
been accustomed to “sough it” in such a country as this.| larch is more subject to its attacks than at others, but that it 
He could fide his 50 miles a day in his own diocess; but his}may be reckoned secure after this critical epoch. 
hardy brother always walked, and besides there were no horses | Others do not ope ae it as any — but merely the 
to be had here. Always neat and spruce in his dress, looking | ordinary result of unsuitable conditions of life—in other words, 
“ as if he had just come out of a bandbox,” and afraid like a| of mismanagement.—Zdinburgh Review. 
cat to wet his feet, he picked his way most carefully and 
delicately, unlike his brother bishop, who tramped on “ through 
thick and through thin,” till at last they came to the river 
side. The river wasswollen with the heavy rain which had been 
uring down in torrents for some days |previously, and he of 
ewcastle looked awfully puzzled, wondering how they were 
tocross—neither bridge nor ford being visible in any direction. 
He was still further puzzled when he saw the Bishop of New 
Zealand, without a word, deliberately gee off shoes, leg- 
gings, ond lost of all, his breeches. In reply to his brother 
ishop’s “ whatever next?” he coolly collected his various 
articles of dress and stepped into the river up to his apron, 
calling out as he did so, “ Now then, Newcastle, off with — 
breeks and follow your leader!” There was no — for it, as 
there was no other means of crossing the river, and the 
bishop invariably refused to be carried across by any of the 
Maori suite, on the ground that it was not right to treat such 
noble fellows “like ts of burden.” —Once a Week. 


Srrrine on a Raru.—The Telegraph the American- 
ism of a “sitter on a rail” to Mr. Bernal rne, since it sees 
in him an anxiety to keep well with both parties. 

“ If we are to number amongst our ranks a cynic unattached, 
we can scarcely consider the member for Liskeard qualified 
for the post. Diogenes should not be a disappointed ex- 
Official out of place, and Cerberus ought not to have given 
proof positive that his mouth can be stopped without any 
exorbitant demand upon Ministerial ps Mr. Osborne 
is too noisy out of office, and too silent in office, to inspire us 
with confidence in the sublimity of his indifference to party 
ties. There is one sentence in his tirade which seems to us 
strangely significant. ‘I cannot see, he states, ‘ why some 
new combination should not be tried.’ We believe he is quite 
sincere in saying so. Neither under Lord Palmerston nor 
Lord Derby does there appear to be much probability that 
the services of the ex-member for Dover will be called into 
requisition ; but under a new combination there might possibly 
be found some vacant situation which even Mr. Osborne's 
scepticism would permit him whee 5 A and if this were the 
case, we should not be surprised if our English rail-sitter made 
the discovery that it really was matter of some importance on 
which side a vote should be given.” 








Court NiIAIsERIEs.—What can foreigners think of the ab- 
surd particulars to which the news of the Court descends? 
A Dundee paper cannot give an account of her Majesty’s visit 
to a romantic cave without informing the world that horses 
were changed, both going and returning, at the Invercauld 
Arms Hotel, under the personal superintendence of Mr. 
Fisher. Why not name also the ostler and helpers who as- 
sisted? The interesting fact that Mr. Fisher personally su- 
eae the changing of horses at the Invercauld Arms is 

followed in a column of the Times by this paragraph, following 
suit in niaiserie: 

“A Hull paper states that when Prince Victor Albert was 
landed, a Davis presented the infant Prince with ‘a 
stuffed lamb,’ and that the cow which was provided on board 
the Salamis for the purpose of supplying his Royal Highness 
with new milk has Co purchased by Mr. Alderman Abbey. 
The same paper contains the announcement that a confec- 
tioner presented a box of toffy to Mr. Norton, the Queen’s 
messenger, for the young Prince.—Manchester Guardian. 

No other people go silly about their Princes as ours do. 
The motions of the Emperor and Empress of Russia are not 
under the microscopes of the press. ‘They have, indeed, the 
good taste to prefer a strict incognito, and to travel without 
any parade or fuss; and, above all, with securities against 
being stared at. Seclusion is the only privilege they claim. 
In our Court etiquette there is a distinction between “ accom- 
panied” and “attended.” A Royal personage is said to be 





Netson’s Fungerat.—As I was determined to exert fe 
os I readily accompanied my friends on board Mr. W. 
Carr’s ship, whence we saw Nelson’s body carried in proces- 
sion up the river. The ships with their lowered flags, the 
dark boats of the river fencibles, the magnificent barges of 
His Majesty and the city companies, and above all, the 
mournful notes of distant music, and the deep sound of the 
single minute-gun, the smoke of which floated heavily along 
the surface of the river, conspired to from a solemn, sober, 
and appropriate pomp, which I found awfully affecting. It 
did but increase my eagerness to witness the closing scene of 
this great pageant exhibited the next day at St. Paul's. 
Richard, who was our active and attentive squire, will pro- 
bably have given you an account of ouradventures on this 
occasion, and the order of processién you would see in the 
papers ; but perhaps you might not particularly attend toa 
circumstance which struck me most forcibly—the union of 
all ranks, from the heir-apparent to the common sailor, in 
doing honour to the departed hero. In fact, the royal band of 
brothers, with their stately figures, splendid uniforms, and 
sober majestic deportment, roused, even in, me, a transient 


u y ‘ emotion of loyalty; but when the noble Highlanders and 
accompanied by a person of superior station, and attended by | other ieets ested in who venguliiedl Bieaegands 


one of his suite or household who is only a gentleman, nothing | Inyincibles in Egypt, and, reversing their arms, stood hidin 
more. Whether this is also Russian etiquette we do not know, | their faces with every mark of heartfelt sorrow, and eapecialiy 
but we read that when the Emperor stoppea at @ station he/ when the victorious captainsof Trafalgar showed their wea- 
walked up and down the platform accompanied by a fine black | ther-beaten and undaunted front, followin the bier in] silent 
Newfoundland dog. Was, then, the dog, like Burns’ Cesar, | mournful state, and when, at length, the t tars appeared. 
“come of high degree,” and therefore company for the Em-| bearing in their hands the tattered blood-stained colours of 
or; or, in the Imperial Court, is the distinction not made | the “ Victory ”"—and I saw oneof the poor fellows wiping his 
tween “the accompanied” and “attended” according to | eyes by stealth on the end of the flag he was holding up—I can- 
higher and lower positions ?—Zzaminer. notexpress to you all the proud, heroic, patriotic feelings that 
ook possession of my heart, and made tears a privilege andi 

luxury.— Lucy Atkin. 


No Catcutne Hos.—We have all heard and read of a 
reverend “Soapy Sam,” and perkaps seen his likeness in the 
dramatis person@ of the world. Among the tales that have 
been current in my day of this latter personage, was one 
which consigned him to a first-class carriage, on a very full 


railway train, in which there was a deficiency of room. All irecti in M' 

; - (210 miles), western direction. Captain M'‘Clure, of the Znves- 
= sag Me _ a nay Opposite to his reverence, | 4; aio, Goaw a bottle into the sea in 1850, on bis voyage ta 
~ at, for tter comfort, he had consigned his holy Behring’s Straits. It swam 8,500 miles in 200 days, and was 

egs. It so chanced that a gentleman, like a great many icked up on the Honduras coast. , , 
members of the House of Commons, in search of a place, P P 
looked in at the door of the carriage; and, addressing the 
bishop, asked him if the seat opposite to him was occupied. 
The divine replied that it was. The seat-seeker closed the 
door, and had to travel in a second-class carriage, there being 
no room in those of the first-class. It seems that he enter- 
tained some suspicions as to the truth of the answer he had 
received, so when the train stopped he again came to the vwin- 
dow ard looked in. He beheld the ecclesiastic still main‘ain- 
ing his position. “My Lord,” he cried, in great indigna tion, 
“at least I expected the truth from you. Tan told me. that 
the seat was taken!”—“T did not, sir.” was the some what 
Jesuitical reply. “You asked me if that seat was occupied, 
and with much sincerity I replied in the affirmative. I regret 
if my adhering so strictly to facts should have caused youu an 
discomfort.”—“ It ts of no use to atternpt to catch Aim out,” 
grumbled the traveller as he retired ; “ if I had told him that 
once I had been surprised at seeing hina playing at Aun t Sally 
near Reading, it being an occupation scarcely becoming: to his 
holy —— he would have replied that his herlth re- 
quired muscular exercise; that it was but a constitutional 
— — ig myhce- ——- he went into training to better 

condition to do good. You can’t get the better of him 
in anything.—Graniley Berkeley. ™ 





Empry Borries NaviGATING THE OcEAN.—Captain Beecher 
has compiled within the last ten years the following curious 
voyages of bottles thrown into the sea by unfortunate 
navigators. A good many bottles cast into the sea next to 
the African coast, found their way to Europe. One bottle 
seems to have anticipated the Panama route, having travel- 
led from the Panama Isthmus to the Irish coast. Another 
crossed the Atlantic from the Canaries to Nova Scotia. Three 
or four bottles thrown into the sea by Greenland mariners 
off Davis’ Straits, landed on the north-west coast of Ireland. 
Another made a curious trip—swam from the South Atlantic 
Ocean to the west coast of Africa, passing Gibraltar, went 
along the Portuguese coast of France, and was finally picked 
up on Jersey Island. One bottle was found after sixteen 
years’ swimming, one after fourteen years, and two after ten 
years. A few only travelled more thanone year,and one only 
five days. This'was;sent off by thejcaptain of the Racehorse, on 
the 17th of April, in the Carribbean Sea, and was found om 
the 22nd, after having gone through three degrees of longitude 





Tue Ozar’s Doc.—M. Louis Bertrand, well known in the 
French sporting world, has addressed to the France the fol- 
lowing particulars respecting the fine dog which is the tra- 
velling companion of the Emperor of Russia:—‘“ This animal 
is not of the Newfoundland breed, as stated, but a fine jet 
black setter, of large size and beautiful form, with long silk 
hair. His nameis Milord, and he is of the same breed as Black 
Rake, one of the spaniels which I last spring presented to the 
Egyptian Prince Halim Pasha. Milord was at one time an 
excellent shooting dog, but since his promotion to the rank of 
favourite he rarely does any work, except it may be occasion- 
ally to act as a retriever, and fetch any head of game his mas- 
ter may have shot. He is excessively gentle, and the insepa- 
rable companion of the Emperor, following him throughout 
the palace and even into his cabinet.. At night he always lies 
at the door of his master’s chamber. The Emperor generally 
feeds the dog himself, and never allows any one but his per- 
sonal aide-de-camp to give him any food whatever.” 





Brown’s Basy-TENDER.—Next to sewing, the mst ex- 
hausting work of women is the care of babies. It is not 
strange, therefore, that the baby-tender should follow the 
sewing-machine in the list of inventions adapted to general 
household use. Brown’s baby-tender, the only attempt that 
has been made to supply this almost universal want, we have 
had on trial and can commend assuperior to most human baby- 
tenders. For a little baby it is a cradle, with all desirable ap- 
purtenances, having a vertical spring motion as ; entle as that 
of a mother’s knee. This motion is produced sy a treadle, 
and does not interfere with sewing or reading. ‘The cradle is 
turned in any direction by a touch, and the whole machine 
being on casters, is moved with slight effort. The cradle can 
be changed at will into a little couch, adjustable at any angle, 
and when the baby is old enough to sit up, it may he made a 
chair, with a place for playthings in front, while the child can 
dance up and down, aided by the vertical spring. When the 
child is old enough to stand, a support, revolving about the 
centre, sustains it in its efforts to step, and whenit has learned 
to walk, a hobby-horse attached instead of the cradle, affords 
healthful exercise and amusing pastime. The machine is also 
capable of being transmuted into a nursery chair or a high 
chair for the table, and when not in use for babies becomes a 
handsome ottoman. Its cost is moderate—from $25 to $150, 
according to style and finish ; its construction is entirely safe ; 
when packed it occupies nine cubic feet, and it weighs from 
50 to 75 pounds. Few families, of even moderate means, can 
afford to be without a baby-tender, and in the course of a few 
years we expect to see it in general use.—J. Y. Tribune. 





THe two Emprrors.—Concerning the meeting of the 
Emperors of France and Russia at Nice, the Star says:— 


“ Napoleon I. was a great dreamer as well as a great worker. 
So, too, has been and is Napoleon III. But the one man 
dreamed of universal empire; of Europe, with all her jangle 
of tongues and conflict of systems and confusion of nationalities, 
blended and moulded into one grand comprehensive French 
pattern under the directing mechanism ofa Bonaparte. The 
other dreams of a consolidated power and a secure dynasty; 
of a France perhaps with rectified boundaries, but also with 
regulated passions, reconciled to the nations, her neighbours, 
and made safe and strongin peace. The desire for Napoleonic 
supremacy may be the same in either instance; but the means 
looked to for the accomplishment ofthe purpose are as differ- 
ent as if centuries had intervened between the one empire and 
the other. The conditions which made possible the pact of 
Tilsit can no more return in our day than the vision of the 
famous German ballad can be realised, and the General with 
the little hat and the grey surtout come up from his mauso- 
leum and review his phantom legions of Lodi, and Arcola, 
and the Pyramids, and the Rhine, amid the dim roll of spectral 
drums and the ghostly watchword, ‘ Saint Helene!” 


Tue Arnote LarcuEs.—lt is to this period (between the 
— 1740 and 1760) that the well-known magnificent pair of 
hes at Dunkeld are to be referred. They are splendid 
straight pines upwards of 100 feet in height, and feathered to 
the very ground. According to Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, 
the popular tradition relating to these larches is that they 
were sent to the grandfather of the late Duke of Athole in 
1727, and the plants having arrived at Dunkeld along with 
some orange-trees and other exotics, natives of Italy, they 
were all treated in the same way, and placed in a hothouse. 
The larches soon withered under this treatment, and, being 
Supposed to be dead, were thrown out on a heap of rubbish 
in the garden. Covered with dead leaves and other rubbish, 
and aided by a wet season, they soon revived, and, sending 
forth shoots, soon became vigorous-growing trees, ‘which have 
gone on flourishing until they are what we now see. But 
whilst we with admiration upon them, the painful thought 
Will intrude: for how long will they remain thus? Are their 
days drawing near to an end? Is the mysterious disease which 
has cleared so many thousands of acres of larch-trees in 
Britain already mining at their heart's core? or have they 
passed the fatal age? or is there a fatal age? Some have 





Tue Princess Mary oF CaMBRIDGE.—The “ Flaneur” of 
the Morning Star, gives the following bit of gossip:—‘ The 
pages of Punch are among the last from which«»ne would hope 
to glean a paragraph of gossip. But yet there is one member 
of that mystic brotherhood who constitute the staff at 84, 
Fleet-street, who from his disposition and social position, is 
generally thoroughly well informed as to what is going on. 
To this gentleman we probably owe the inf: >rmation covertly, 
given in last week’s number—covertly, we say, because the 
writer founded his paragraph ona statement in a weekly 
paper comparatively unknown, and grafted thereon his own 
information; the result of which is that \ghat Mr. Thackera: 
delighted to call a “R-y-l p-n-age,” an‘i which no one will 
have the least difficulty in detecting as 1 he Princess Mary of 
Combridge, is sought in marriage by a n oble viscount, whose 
army service entitles him toall sorts of noble and gallant 
epithets. The lady—and the lady in ¢juestion, besides being 
a princess, isa lady; the terms are not always synonymous— 
is agreeable, and all that is disagreeable is that wretched piece 
of legislation, the Royal Marriage Ast, which requires the 
consent of the Sovereign to the union of a member of the 
Royal Family to a person not of royal blood. This consent 
her present ‘ Most Gracious’ is not gracious enough to give ; 
and though Mr. Punch, with an amount of saccharine matter 
which shows that he has not studie 4 Mr. Banting’s pamphlet, 
expresses @ hope that this will be forthcoming, yet the 
withholding of the royal approval is evidently the hitch in 
the matter. Let us hope it will be finally, graciously, 


_ 





GARIBALDI ON THE ITALIAN CONVENTION.—The Pays says 
that the Diritto of Turin published an “infamous” letter of 
Garibaldi’s concerning France, and that it is doing too much 
honour to such a letter to mention it, without repeating the 
contents. The Patrie, however, gives the text, and here it is: 
“ Caprera, Oct. 10.—That criminals should endeavour to find 
accomplices is quite natural ; but that I should be plunged in 
the mire with the men who hayestained Italy by the conven- 
tion of Sept. 15 is what I did not expect. ith Bonaparte 
the only convention is this—To purge our country of his 
presence, not in two years, but in two hours.—G. GARIBALDI.” 





A Loyat Priest !—We commend to the attentive perusal 
of Lord Arundell and Bishop Goss, and all others who have 
been lately endeavouring to make the people of England 
believe that loyalty to the throne, submission to the law, 
obedience to the ruling powers, is, and has always been, 
inculcated by the Church of Rome, the following sentiments 
from a priest of this country, the Rev. Mr. Kemmy, P. P., of 
Liscanor, in a letter addressed this week to one of our towns- 
and| men, Mr, Michael Considine:—“ Would to God there were 














THE ALBION: 


November 19° 








Chess. 





White to play and mate in 5 moves, 


SoLUTION TO PRoBLEM No. 826. 
White. 


‘ Black. 
1, KttoK4 1 PtoQ4 
-twgms 2. P tke Kt 
3. BtoB? 3, P moves. 
4. Kt mates. 





The ensuing Game was played, some time 
Smith, a talented problem com 
was conducted by Mr. Smith 


0, between Mr. T. 
, and Mr. Heath. The game 
th considerable ability. 


(Scotch Gambit.) 
White(8.) Black (H.) White (8.) Black(H.) 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 16BtoK B4 gto gs 
2K KttoB3 Kt to B3 ah Netegt g to K Kt3(A) 
3PtoQ4 tks P 18KttoK B3 QtoKt3 
eto G Be BtoQB4é 19Btks QPG) BtoK3 
5 KttoKKti(a) Kt to K R3 20BtoK5 PtwoKB3 
6QtoRS Q to K 2(b) 21 B tks P Poa 
7 Castles seas 2%QRtoQsq B tks Kt 
SPto9KRS BtoQ2 23 R tks B en33" 
9K toRsq Castles(QR) | 2BtoK5 toK2 
10QtoK2 KttoK4 BBtksKR Rtks B 
1LPtoQB3s | aS 26 P to Kt5 wee 
12:Q tks Kt P tks P (d) 27PtoQR4 RtoK Bag 
199 Ks tha P(e) F to 9 3 28 P to k5 RtoB2 
14°P to Q Kt 4+ + le 29 R tks P, and Black resigned. 
15 Kt to Q5(f) QtoK4 





(a) This is pronounced, in the ‘German Handbuch,” to be in- 
ferior. The analysis given, however, in proof of this assertion is 
ra her incomplete, and by no means conclusive. In our opinion 
th: move, though perhaps inferior to either castling or P to Q B3, 
m/,y yet be ventured in actual play, requiring as it does great care 
or the part of the Sn e  o Lewis recommends Q to K B 3.— 
(c \The correct reply would have been P to Q 6, as ite would 
Piwe been compelled to take the advanced Pawn with Bishop, 
& jich would have rendered Black’s game very superior.—(d) 

‘) ag playing White’s game. Black 8 ould have advanced the P to 
6, thus ‘cramping White’s dy ce a White has now 
very superior game.—(f) Finely yed—9) Threatening to 
'n the Queen by playing K Kt to B 3.—(h) To secure a safe re- 
eat for the threatened Queen.—(é) Having secured the advantage, 

hite ably maintains it to the end. 











Frencu P:;0¢RE8s—BackwaRD.—The Emperor Napoleon 
40 far from “ ‘rowning the edifice” appears to be plunging 
deeper into ab iolutism, and what is worse, to be degpalian 
his autocracy from its scientific French form into a mere 
Russian tyranay. The Nain Jaune isa cheap journal, and 
the Government instead of subjecting it to the Press Law, 
severe as that is, has chosen to apply to it the law applicable 


to colportage, which requires that the book or tract circulated 
should be previously submitted to Government. This is 
simply the ian censorship, and destroys literature instead 


of controlling it. On Sunda 


some political article thus 
submitted for revision was 0; 


tted by decree, but the proprie- 
tors instead of ties their columns with more acceptable 
matter left them blank—a truly French sarcasm. A joke of 
the same kind was played during the brief reign of terror 
over the press established in India by Lord Canning. The 
law forbade any attack on the religion or customs of the 
natives, whereupon one editor republished the Ten Com- 
mandments with the second left out as directly insulting to 
idolators, the fourth as injurious ell ny ws with no Sabbath, 
and-the seventh and ninth as actually prohibiting the most 
valued of the native customs.—Spectutor, 29th ult. 

CanaL To tHe Battic.—The preparatory works for the 
Schleswig-Holstein Canal to unite the Baltic to the German 
Ocean are being carried on without interruption. No decision, 
however, appears to have yet been come to as to the direction 
to be given to the canal on the Baltic side. In the interest of 
commerce, the councillor charged to draw up the first plans 
wished it to come out at Eckernforde. For the advantage of 
the fleet, however, the Minister of Marine insists that it shall 
terminate at Kiel, as the port of Eckernforde cannot be put 
in a state of defence except by very costly works, whilst the 
port of Kiel is closed by nature,and may be defended by 
simple coast batteries. A letter in the Weezer Gazette remarks 
that without doubt strategical considerations will be paramount 
in the question. The mouth of the canal will, therefore, accord- 
nate that journal, be fixed between Kiel and Friedrichsort. 
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Roman Justicz.—At Rome, the other day, in 
Argentina, at the representation of the ballet of “ 
storm of hisses assailed one of the ballet-dancers—a 





y red and partly white, the Polish colours. The com- 
missary of police unfortunately cast his suspicious eye on the 
flower, and immediately drew up a to “ superior author- 
ity,” asking that the gardener should be punished for making 
& political demonstration ! 











R. DE MARINI, Dentist, has returned to the City, 
and resumed the practice of his — at his residence, 
60 East Thirty-fourth Street, between Fourth and Madison Aves. 


THE EXQUISITE TOILET ARTICLES 
OF THE 


SOCIETE HYGIENIQUE DE NEW YORK. 
SEND FOR A PROSPECTUS AS BELOW. 

VINAIGRE DE TOILETTE, Soverzien Cosmetic ResTora- 
TIVE AND SaniTaRy. 75 cents and $1 50 per Bottle. 

’ JAPONICA, FOR THE HAIR. 
Elegant, Certain, but only Harmless Restorative. 

50 Cents and $1 Pzr BorTiz, 
HUILE PHILOCOME, the Delightful Oil. 75 Cunrs rer Bortzy. 
MAGNOLIA PHILOCOME, the Exquisite Pomade. 

7% CENTS PER BorTys. 


One-sixth off by the box of one dozen. Sold every- 
Ra where. 









\ if your druggist has not these articl 
Se OTHER, but send your order to peg Pane 
VICTOR E. MAUG 
> 115 Gnespump tnaene, 
Sole Agent for the Society. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’s 
ST EE L PEN 8, 
Of the Old Standard . 
FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS THROUGHOU? 
THE UNITED STATES, 
AND TO THE TRADE AT THE 
Manufacturer’s Warehouse, 
91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, 


Huwry Owazn, Agent. 


EAR 


DRS. LICHTHILL, 
OCULISTS AND AURISTS, 
Can be consulted on Deafness, Discharges from the Ear, Noises in 
the Head, Catarrh, and Diseases of the Throat. All Diseases of 
the Eye requiring either medical or surgical aid attended te. 
OFFICES—No. 3% 8T. MARK’S PLACE, NEW YORK, 
No. 20 BOYLSTON PLACE, BOSTON, 
Office hours from 9 A.M to 3 P.M. 
Artificial Eyes inserted without pain. 


Ts HYGIENIC INSTITUTE, No. 15 Laicur Street, New 
Yor«. Located one door from St. John’s Park. All forms 

of Acute, Chronic, and Surgical Diseases treated with complete 

success. Water-Cure, Movement-Cure, es Gymnastics, 

tric and Vapor Baths, and Hygienic Agencies Of eve kind are 

employed by us in trea’ disease. Persons visiting the city can 

be accommodated with without medical treatment, on 


reasonable terms, 
MILLER & BROWNING, Proprietors. 


Also Publishers of the HERALD of HEALTH, a Monthly Ma- 


_— devoted to the Care of Disease, and Explanations of the 
ws 


which Govern the Human 8 showing 
as to be Healthy and Ha; igen eye meter ich 


Price $1 50 per year. 8 ingle copies, 15 cents, 

DIAMOND PARLOR MATCHES, 
ofan Wig EIR ERE a 
For sale wholesale and retail by 


The Lodi Man Co., 
No. 66 Courtlandt Street, New York. 
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be JUDSON’S PILLS. 
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| VALUABLE BOOKS FOR LIBRARIES. 


For Sale, by J. C. PRICE, Importer {of English Books, &c., No. 
21 South 6th St. above Chestnut, Philadelphia. 
WAVERLY NOVELS. Abbotsford Edition, 12 vols. royal, 
8vo., balf-morocco extra, gilt tops, $150, 
WAVERLY } NOVELS. Library Baition, with h 204 Steel Engra- 
v ,. “Morocco, 
WORKS. Best Edition. 8 vols, 8vo, half-morocco, 
AND SMOLLETT’S ENGLAND. - London Trade Edi- 
tion, large type. 10 vols., 8vo., half-calf, extra, $40, London, 


DICKENS’ WORKS, with all the o illustrations by Cruik- 
Phiz, &c. 23 vols., small 8vo., morocco, extra, gilt 
) 


shank, 
tops, marble $112 
. Minto WoRks in Verse and Prose. Edited by Mitford. 
vo! 0. 01 ' 
WILSON’S O OLOGY OF NORTH AMERICA. 7% folio 
beautifully coloured, and letter-press in 4 vols. small 8yo., 
5 vols. ee Pufladelphia, 1828. 
GHT’S PICTORIAL TORY OF ENGLAND, Illustrated 
-_— Wood Engravings. 8 vols., royal, 8vo., calf, 
YS RELIQUES of Ando’: ele P . Best Edi- 
— $ vols., 12mo., morocco antique, tooled edges, ‘London, 
PRICED CATALOGUES sent = to any address. Most of 
‘ore 


the books having been imported the rise in gold, are mueh 
below the current rates. 

MR. JAMES G. GREGORY 
HAS JUST READY 


L 
A. Selection of War Lyrics, 
With Illustrations on Wood, 
By F. 0. C. Danty. 





This elegant volume contains a selection of Lyrics depicting the 
various phases of the War, each Poem illustrated by an original 
fall page craving by F. O, C. Darly, engraved and printed in the 
mos' ang oy manner. Mr. Darly has been more than usually 
happy in the treatment of his subject; and while the general ele- 
gance of the volume will give it a fit place among the books 
of the co season, the nature of its contents fits it for an im- 
mediate pop sale. Small quarto, in cloth extra, gilt sides and 
edges, price $2 50, In half muslin, $1 75. 


IL 
‘The Snow Image, 
A Childish Miracle, 
By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED IN COLOURS. 
The “Snow Image” is perhaps the most aay beaut ifu 
of all the minor sketches by the late lamented NatHanreL Haw- 
THORNE. The present edition is handsomely illustrated with six 
designs in colours, and printed on heavy, calendered paper. Cloth 
extra, bevelled boards, per order, price $1 50. 


JAMES G. GREGORY, 
PUBLISHER, 
No. 540 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


THE ART-JOURNAL. 
A Record of the Arts Industrial, and the Arts of Design 
and Manufacture. 


MONTHLY PRICE, ONE DOLLAR, 
The Art-JOURNAL for 1864 will contain 


A SERIES OF SELECTED PICTURES, 
ved in line by eminent engravers, from Works ‘by British 
Artists, from public galleries and important collections; the 
greater number from the small, though rich and varied, collections 
of private gentlemen. 
A SERIES OF ENGRAVINGS FROM THE PAINTINGS BY 
J. M. W. TURNER, R.A., in the National Collection. 
These are all line engravings by the best British engravers. 
TOURS, BIOGRAPHIES, ESSAYS, VISITS TO ART-MANUFAC- 
PUBLIC GALLERIES OF PICTURES, BRITISH 
ARTISTS AND THEIR WORKS, and various Articles, exten- 
a Illustrated by Wood Engravings of the highest attainable 
m 


VIRTUE, YORSTON & CO., 
12 Dey Street, New York. 


A New Novel, by AUGUSTA J. EVANS, author of “‘Brunaz,” 
“ Inzz,” ete. 

The publisher deems the bare announcement of a new book, by 
the author of “‘ Beulah,” sufficient to ensure the largest advance 
orders of any novel of the season, ‘‘MACARIA” is a novel of 

tt power, fully sustaining the reputation of the author. The 
fret edition of Five Thousand is fast passing through the press, 
to be followed by others. Orders already received exhaust our 
first supply, and Booksellers should send early to secure first 


copies. 
Due volume, 12mo,, 550 Price $1 75. 
JO ; Publisher, 
(Successor to M. Dooiapy,) 
49 Walker Street, New York. 


Something sovel at Gimbrede’s.—A new style of 
visiting Card, aaa Se Monogram with the name. 

Some new in Monograms at Gimbrede’s, 
in Wedding Cards and Envelopes, in Note Paper and Envelopes, 
in the style of Coloured Ini 

es, leave your © Plates at 588 or 872 
Broadway, for one hundred of our Laid Visiting Cards—they are 
thin, flexible and very beautiful. 

Gimbrede’s ready Initialed |Box of Note Pa- 
per and Envelopes, very desirable. Price only $2 25. 

588 and 872 Broadway. 
hand-made Paper—rough surface— 
a fine lot—in all — note — with Envelopes to suit. 
These are gray and cream color. 
SS ACHE Wnt GIMBREDE’S, 588 and 872 Broadway. 


BRITISH NATION 
LIPH ASSURANOEB ASSOOIATION. 


Regent Street, London. 
Ww Street, New York 
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This Company pays the sum assured during the lifetime of the 
assured, without charging any extra premium therefor. 
GHO. M. ENEVITT, 
Manager in the U. &. and_Canadm 





